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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR. STANLEY, 
ec - 

The subject of these memoirs is the son of a surgeon in the 
county of York, in the West Riding of which he was born on the 
13th of October, 1786. Being intended for the same profession he 
was sent to school in York, and in due time taken into his father’s 
house to be instructed in the rudiments of that profession it was 
his determination he should embrace. In 1801, he was sent up to 
town, where he studied under Mr. Brookes, the late Sir James Earle, 
(as a dressing pupil at St. Bartholomew's Hospital,) and the late 
Dr. Squires. In 1804, he returned into Yorkshire, where he prac- 
tised till the winter of 1808, when on account of a domestic cala- 


mity, he resigned a profession he had never cordially embraced ; 


and, resolved to try his fortune on the stage, to which from a boy 
he had the strongest propensity. In November he went to Man- 
chester, and offered his services to Mr. M‘Cready, who was then 
manager there, but without success ; there he remained til] the 
latter end of January, when he received an intimation that if he 
would play a night or two on trial, an opening might perhaps be 
effected. Accordingly on the Srd of February 1809, he made his 
debut at Manchester, as The Duke of Savoy in a new piece called, 
‘**The Siege of St. Quintin,” a part ef trifling consequence, he 
was very well received, and the result was a regular engagement 
in the company, where he remained till June, playing tragedy, 
comedy, and pantomime, as his services were required. In the 
course of the season his salary was voluntarily raised by Mr. M‘ 
Cready, though Theatricals were at the lowest ebb, and the receipts 
of the Theatre by no means pruportionate to its expenditure. In 
June he left Manchester and joined Messrs. Brunton and Field, at 
Brighton, where he was engaged to play all the second business: 
He opened July Ist, as Charles Stanley, “Cure for the Heart Ache” 
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during the season he played Lord Hastings to Mrs. Siddons'’s Alicia. 
Peregrine to Mr. Bannister’s Job Thornberry; and occasionally in 
the absence of Mr. Brunton, light comedy. In October he was 
engaged to join the Bath and Bristol corps, and opened in 
Bristol, early in November as .dlonzo, ‘* Pizarro,” and met with 
the most flattering reception.—Early in the season he opened in 
Bath as Floriville, ‘ Dramatist’” with equal success, and con- 
tinued for three years to sustain the walking Gentlemen, Panto- 
mime, &c. &c. At the expiration an article was offered him for 
three years more, which placed him at once on the establishment 
of the Theatre and threw into his possession the principal walks 
of comedy, though he was occasionally necessitated to play 
tragedy, without any ‘Devotion to the Deed”—Finding his health 
injured by the exertion required in pantomime, he wholly declin- 
ed it.—In 1816 he received an offer from the Proprietors of the 
Theatre Royal, Covent-garden but not agreeing upon terms, he 
spent the summer at Brighton and returned to his old situation 
in Bath and Bristol in September. In Aug. 1817, he concluded 
an engagement for three years at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, 
and made his first appearance in the character of Rover, 





To the Editor. 





Sir, 

It is with great surprise that I have seen in the Morning Chron- 
icle of this dav, an article stating that I was taken ill yesterday, 
so suddenly that there was no time to change the play announced 
at Drury-lane Theatre for the evening, in consequence of which 


Mr. Maywood had undertaken the character of Richard the Third, . 


at a few hours notice. I must request that you will allow me, 
through your work, to correct this statement. I have been very 
much indisposed for many days, and found myself so ill on Sa- 
turday last, that I then sent a notice to the Sub-Committee, that 
it would be impossible for me to playon Monday. This was fur- 


ther confirmed by a certificate yesterday, from my professional 


Tedical attendant, which was at the Theatre by 1 o'clock. I have 


not been out of my bed since Saturday, and dictate this from 
my bedside, being unable to write myself. 
12, Clarges-street, 


Tuesday, Nov.25, 1817. 


Iam, Sir, Your humble servant, 
EDMUND KEAN. 
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ALLEGED APPLICATION TO THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 
As the most prominent and peculiar champion of the Theatres, 


I cannot avoid addressing you on a subject which has given great 


_pain to all who are interested for the reputation of the Drama and 


its professors; I allude to a newspaper report, (apparently from 
authority,) stating that an application had been made to the 
Lord Chamberlain, to permit an Oratorio to be performed for the 
benefit of the lower class of actors, during the late lamented sus- 
pension of dramatic performances. The journal in which this in- 
decent application was first noticed, animadverted with becoming 
severity on its impropriety; and very shortly a letter ap- 
peared in the same print, addressed to the editor, from the 
stage-manager of Drury-lane, denying, most unequivocally, that 
such an application had ever been made by any of the performers. 
A paragraph, similar in effect, but not possessing such official evi- 
dence of its authenticity, has appeared from the managers of Co- 
vent-garden Theatre. The object of my addressing you is to urge 
the necessity of further inquiry to ascertain by whom this appli- 
cation was made, in order that the odium may rest on the heads 
of the guilty only, and not fall indiscriminately on the professors 
of the dramatic art. As the affair now stands, either the Lord 
Chamberlain never received such an application, which, consider- 
ing the appearance of the paragraph, is extremely improbable ; 
or, if he did, one or other of the houses must have been guilty of 
an act of great indecency, of which they feel duly ashamed, and 
have now the meanness to deny. The Drama has to contend with 
enemies who are distinguished by their activity and vigilance ; and 
who never lose an opportunity of vituperating: the practices of the 
playhouse. It becomes, therefore, essential that this imputed in- 
decency and absence of all proper feeling should be distinctly de- 
nied. I feel it quite unnecessary to dilate on the loyalty of actors, 
or their attachment to all the members of the Royal Family; during 
the commonwealth, some of the most faithfv! adherents of the 
fallen King were of that profession. Besides, they are the avowed 
‘ervants of his Majesty, and are not likely to be deficient in res 
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spect to the memory of his near illustrious relative, There is how- 
ever, an opinion to which this report gives countenance, which 
is equally, but not so obviously untrue, I mean the notion that 
the mimic grief which they so often assume, obliterates their 
feelings and renders them unsusceptible toreal suffering, and ine 
capable of participating in afflictions which do not personally con- 
cern them, the falsehood of this notion, is rendered very appa- 
rent by the readiness and alacrity, with which Theatrical per- 
formers extend their aid, to every purpose of benevolence— 
Among the numerous charitable institutions, which ennoble our 
island there is hardly one which has not derived assistance from 
the Theatre.—Gratuitous performances for the children of want 
are at least as common as sermons for the same admirable pur- 
pose, and however unwilling the sectarian demagogue may be to 
allow the claim of consanguinity the actor and the methodist 
parson are fellow labourers in the same vineyard. In fact, players 
and musicians, more than any other class of men, devote their 
time and talents to relieve the wants and alleviate the distresses of 
the afflicted. The noble charity of Dulwich college is, another 
instance that actors are not deficient in attending to the wants of 
others. To these I could add a long list of private acts of charity 
which would effectually defeat the supposition, but that it would 
wound the feelings both of ‘‘ him that giveth and him that doth 
receive.” It is absurd to suppose that the repetition of the finest 
passages of the poets in cultivating the practice and deprecating 
the omission of benevolent and sympathising conduct should 
alienate and corrupt the natural feelings of humanity, the effect 
is otherwise, and, instead of feeling this, I am confident that 
players feel more than any other class of the community, for the 
sufferings of others. On the late melancholy oceasion no persons felt 


more deeply than they did, the deplorable nature of our affliction, - 


none were more sincere, and sympathizing in their sorrow, and yet 
they have been represented as having been desirous of disturbing 
the gennine'sorrow!which overspread the nation on the death of her, 
by whom it was hereafter to be governed, and whose virtues were 
as exalted as her station.—In conclusion, I shall only beg leave to 
repeat my wish that the managers of Covent-garden Theatre may 
consider this severe imputation on a profession which they ought ta 
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defend ; worthy some other notice than an unsigned paragraph 
offering as much claim to ones belief as the puff of a lottery 
contractor or the announcement of a quack. 


I remain Sir, Yours, &c, 
HIRUNDO. 


Miscellanies. 


OF THE STAGE, IN 1759. 
BY DR. GOLDSMITH. 
With an original Commentary, 
(Continued from page 248, and concluded.) 

Tam not insensible that third nights are disagreeable drawbacks 
upon the annual profits of the stage; Iam confident it is much 
more to the manager's advantage to furbish-up all the lumber 
which the good sense of our ancestors, but for his care, had con- 
signed to oblivion; it is not with him therefore, but with the 
public I would expostulate ; they have a right todemand respect, 
and surely those newly-revived plays are no instances of the mana- 
ger’s deference. ad 

Ihave been informed that no new play can be admitted upon 
our Theatres unless the author chooses to wait some years, or, 
to use the phrase in fashion, till it comes to be played in turn.* 
A poet thus can never expect to contract a familiarity with the 
stage, by which alone he can hope to succeed, nor can the most 
signal success relieve immediate want. Our saxon ancestors had 
but one name fora wit and a witch. I will not dispute the pro- 
priety of uniting those characters then; but the man who under 
the present discouragements ventures to write for the stage, what- 
ever claim he may have to the appellation of a wit, at Jeast he has | 
no right to be called a conjuror. 





* The rejection of manuscript dramas has long afforded very firm grounds 
of complaint against the managers of the winter Theatres. Where a piece 


_ has even the good furtune to be read and considered, the deductions of the 


quarter to which it has been presented are strangely tinctured with perversion 
and caprice. A friend of ours procured the transmission of a farce to a 
Jettered member of the Drury-lane Committee, by whom it was returned with 
a radical objection to alledged want of novelty inthe ineidents. Soon after, « 
melo-drama was. produced from the pen, or under the auspices of this indivi- 
dual, founded upon a spectacle in representation, for the past sev en years ala 
Minor Theatre. : 
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From all that has been said upon the state of our Theatre, we 
may easily foresee whether it is likely to impose, or decline; and 
whether the freeborn muse can bear to submit to those restrictions 
which avarice or power would improve. For the future, it is some- 
what unlikely that he whose labours are valuable, or who knows 
their value, will turn to the stage for either fame or subsistence, 
when he must at once flatter an actor and please an audience. 


LITERARY GLEANINGS. 


].—DYING UPON THE FRENCH STAGE, 


The French have such an aversion to any of their Dramatis Per. 
sone dying on the stage, that in the opera of ‘* Artaxerxes,” 
when 4rtabanes falls lifeless in the arms of the attendants, he ge. 


nerally gives a little kick with his foot, as the curtain drops, to 


show that he has not violated the rules, by dying upon the stage. 


2.—BY-PLAY ON THE FRENCH STAGE, 


There is no by-play on the French stage. No Othello there be- 
comes the victim of a passion, artfully awakened in an unsuspect: 
ing heart. Its first indication could not there be made percep- 
uble, dawning in faint shadows on the tremulous form, and qui- 
vering nether lip, struggling with contending evidences in the 
heaving breast—sickening, agitating the entire frame, glooming 
on the curved brow, distorting the altered feature, flashing from 
the rolling eye, and wound up by all the frightful indications of 
doubt, fear, hope, conviction, rage, and confirmed despair. This 3 
wondrous composition, which, in combining the highest pow- 3 
ers of dramatic genius, in the author, demands the fullest exer- 
cise of histrionic ability, in the actor, could have no parallel on 
the French Theatre. A French Othello would hear an account'of 
his wife's perfidy, perhaps, in a neat and appropriate speech of 4 
hundred and fifty lines ; and no countenance, however flexible and 
mobile, could shift and change its expression, during a space of 
a quarter of an hour. The French Othello, therefore, would 
hear the tale of Jugo (who would divide it logically, according to 
scholastic rule) fairly and politely out—he would then fall into 3 
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violent passion, and shake his head, and clench his trembling 


hands, and recite his rage, and syllogize his fury, according to 
every classical authority and established rule. 








S3.—-TALMA AND BUONAPARTE. 


Talma had, in his early life, been intimate with Buonaparte ; 
and the'ex-Emperor, (who never forgot the friends of the young 
engineer officer, ) accorded the petites-entrées of the palace to the 
sovereign of the Théatre Francais. Talma saw him constantly ; 
not, however, to give him lessons, an invention at which Buona- 
parte and Talma both laughed ; but to discuss his favourite topic, 
tragedy, of which he was passionately fond. On this subject, 
however, the actor frequently differed with the Emperor; while 
the Emperor as frequently dictated to the actor, greeting him 
with ‘‘ Eh bien! Talma vous n’avez pas s€éu de vos moyens hier av | 
soir.” Napoleon always disputed the merits of comedy, and ob- 
served to a gentleman, from whom I had the anecdote, ‘ Si vous — 
préférez la comédie, c'est parceque vous vieillissez.”—** Et vous, Sire” 
replied Monsieur ———, ‘‘ vous aimez la tragédie perceque vous ¢tes 
trop jeune.” Buonaparte constantly attended the Theatres: and 
frequently without the least parade, and quite unexpected by the 
audience ; who always received these impromptu visits as marks 

Of confidence, and applauded accordingly. 


_ 4—THE FRENCH LANGUAGE DEFICIENT IN ACCENT. 


The French language, as pronounced on the stage, especially 
in tragedy, is most particularly deficient in accent, and to 
be made up of syllables, rather than of words. A friend of — 
Diderot, who accompanied him to the Theatre one night, 
perceived that he put his fingers in his ears during the whole act; 
yet was affected, even to tears, at the representation. He natu- 
rally expressed his astonishment. ‘‘ You hear nothing,” said his 
friend, “‘ and yet you are deeply affected.""—** Chacun a sa maniére 
découter,” replied Diderot ; “I know this ‘tragedy by heart; I 
enter strongly into the fine pathetic conceptions of the author, 
and my imagination lends an effect to the situations, which the | 

Vor. XI.—No: 64, - 2u 
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tones of the actors, if I listened to them, could not express, and 
perhaps would even destroy. 


5.——-MOLIERE. 


‘Who is the greatest man that has illustrated my reign?” 
demanded Louis XIV. of Boileau. * Sire c’est Molizre,” was the 
candid and just reply ;—Corneille and Racine are allowed to 
have rivals among their successors ; Moliére stands alone. Cor- 
neille imitated, and Racine paraphrased the drama of other 
nations ; Molitre invented : and if France hasa national Theatre, 
she owes it to Molitre. This great writer, stampt with all the 
otiginal characteristics of genius, is alune, of all the dramatists 
Franee has produced, comparable to Shakspeare. He has not, 
indeed, his sublimity ; he is deficient in his pathos; he wants 
those powerful touches, which an imagination that “‘ exhausted old 
worlds, and ereated new,” flung in splendid prodigality over the 
pages that breathe of inspiration. He wants the fairy powers of 
the atrial fancy ; the high-wrought character, and incidents, 
-and stories of Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, &c. &c. &c. are far be- 
yond the teach of Moliere’s conception. Wholly destitute of 
thode brilliant conceptions, which glance from ‘‘earth to heaven,” 
aiid take within the range of their combination all that material 
aiid immaterial world present to their view, Molitre was yet, like 
Shakspeare, a wit, a humourist, a philosopher, a deep searcher 
into human character, a shrewd detector of the follies and vices 
that disfigure it, and he held up to life and manneré a mirror, 
80 faithful to their reflection, that his dramas were more calec.- 
lated to benefit the morals, improve the taste, extend the phile- 


Sophy, correct the manners, and benefit the various relations oi 


society of his day, than all that was ever written and said by 
Corneille, Racine, Boileau, Pascal, Bossuet, Fenelon, Boudaloue, 
or all the combined talents of the age he adorned,—one simple, 
modest exception only admitted, in favour of the delightful 
<« philosophe, sans s'en douter,” the admirable La Fontaine. 


6.—-LADY MORGAN'S PORTRAIT OF TALLEYRAND. 


I had frequently seen this celebrated personage, and future bis- 
torical character, at court, upom other public occasions, in the 
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insinuate by this, and have you infer, that he has money, but no 
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bustle of processions, at the nuptial pomp of royalty, under the 
holy dome of Notre Dame, at the deepest tragedy, at the Jiveliest 
comedy, amidst the solemnity of the royal chapel, and the re- 
velry of the feasting court—but I saw him always the same ; coli, 
motionless ; not abstracted, but wnoccupied; not absent, but 
unmoved ;—no tint varying the colourless hue of his livid eom- 
plexion, no expression marking its character on his passive cown- 
tenance. His figure seemed the shell of a human frame, despoiled 
of its organie arrangements ; or, if the heart beat, or the brain 
vibrated, no power of penetration could reach the necesses of the 
ene, or guess at the workings of the other. From the mind of 
this man the world seemed contemptuously shut out-—and if this 
most impassable form and face indicated character or opinion, 

one would have thought, at the first glance, this is surely the being 
who has said: “‘ speech was given to man, to conceal his thoughts.” 

It seemed as if the intimacy of love, the confidence of friendship, 
the community of counsel, could never draw the mind to that 

countenance, which amidst all the vicissitudes, vensatiity, changes, 

and contrasts in the Jife of its owaer, had never been 


** A book, in which men read read strange things.” 


It wae indeed a book, written in a dead language. 


To—RACINE, AND MADAME DE MAINTEXON. 

Racine, pressed by Madame de Maintenon to give his opinion 
on the cause of the miseries and discontents of the people, was 
weak enough, on a solemn vow of secrecy, to draw up a state- 
ment for her private perusal, which exposed the errors of govern- 
ment as the cause of the public distress.—Madame de Maintenon 
betrayed him to the king, and the royal displeasure had such an 


‘effect on the frame and feelings of the nervous and susceptible . 


poet, that it ‘is thought to have preyed on his healtb, and pro- 
duced ‘his death. 


F———_ ___J 
THE ECCENTRIC POET, 


A SKETCH. 
You shall perceiye him dive his hand into his pocket; he would 
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such thing is there; it were as reasonable to expect that the col- 
lision of two flakes of snow would make a jingle, as hope to hear 
the sound of one shilling duetting-it with another. The hand 
went in empty, it came out so; and though he buttons up that 
pocket so carefully, there is nothing in it :—it is empty as 
Coates’s head, and farthingless as a poor's-box. 

About four you shall perceive him picking his teeth with the 
worn-down stump of a pen that has written you, in its time, 
half a dozen odes To the scornful Nona, who proves to be his Jand- 
lady, a fat, flabby, and fifty-year-old widow ;—a score of poems 
upon Fortune and Hope, Charity and Independence; a hundred 
extempores, (each of them produced after a long November 
night's labour) ;—a few dozen of dedication-asking letters to 
beggarly noblemen, by which he netted a clear profit of twenty 
kicks on his unseated seat of honour, thirty door-shuttings in his 
face, and half-a-crown insinuated into his pocket by a sentimen- 
tal fat porter at a great man’s door, who proved to be more of a 
Macenas than his master; besides plays, operas, and farces ; 
and pamphlets on the easiest mode of paying off the national debt, 
written when he was dunned for three-pence due to his milkwo- 
man. Now you would suppose this picking of teeth indicated his 
having dined; no such thing; he picks them, that he may re- 
mind you to. remark, ‘‘ What, you have dined?” upon which he 
promptly answers, ‘‘ No, only lunched ;” that is, he has eaten 
a gooseberry. You cannot choose but have him to dinner; and 
then you learn by the state of his appetite, that he breakfasted 
with Duke Humphrey. | 

He says little during dinner ; he allows that there was an appe- 
tite-provoking air in the park that morning ; and when he 
gives over eating, which is a very protracted operation, remarks, 
to prevent your doing it, ““Idon’t know when I ate a heartier 
dinner ;” neither does he, unless you can tell him when he last 
dined with you, or where he dined the day before. 

For his wit, which savours of the true attic, it comes in with’ 
the salt, but it is broached with the wine. He denies that beef is 
“a sore spoiler of your wit.” He is witty because it is expected 
of him ; but his wit is, at first, rather disagreeable and bitter; 
it is sauce-piquante to yous meat, and an olive to your wane. 
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Like wormwood, the more you have of it, the less you dislike it, | 


and you at Jast palate it. He takes care to say as many_ brilliant 
things as the dullards, his auditors, willbe a week in retailing 
as their own ;—my lord takes all he says on books and women as 
his share ; and my lady all he says on men as her's, 

Then for his dress, which you instantly know to be the livery 
of those maiden ladies the Muses, to whose suite he is attached, con 
amore. His coat, once black, is, through long exposure, of a 
dun colour—the most disagreeable of all complexions to the eye of 
adunned poet ; but he must bear it and wear it. Alas, all things 
change ! Its white button-moulds were once snugly enveloped in 
the best dark drab ; but they have, after much struggling, pro- 
truded themselves into public notice; and as they more or less 
shew their bony faces, remind us of the Moon in her various 
quarters. For the rest of his suit it is suitable; and is in what 
painters call keeping (not good keeping) with what I have just 
described. Most likely his stockings are ofa rusty, mouse-colour-. 
ed black ; and his shoes are very like to be less brilliant than his 


head. Day and Martin would sneer at their poverty of polish, 


and fall to blessing their stars that they have more blacking than 
wit, ~ : :" 

His lodging is generally as high as his circumstances are low : 
its furniture will be hard to describe, seeing that it has none. 
His bed is a truckle one ; he reconciles its poverty to himself, indeed 
he considers it poetical, for he remembers that choice-spirit, 
Mercutio, preferred his truckle to a field bed. ' It lays immediately 
beneath a window that looks as much like a chess-board as a Win- 
dow, one pane being white, (i. e. it gives as much light as its 
unclean dinginess will allow,) and the next black, (i. e. blocked- 
up by a calf-cover torn from an odd volume of Tom Paine; and 
Baxter's Light to the Unconverted darkens another corner,) the 
glasses having, by various means, become fractured. He has a 
chair sans back ; and a deal table, a deal too large for the most 
unscanted meal ever spread on it by its present possessor. Then 
he has a corner cup-board, ‘ more for ornament than use;” an 


old-fashioned, lacquered, and gilt thing, like the Lord Mayor’s 
coach, containing, in its compartments, two views of Chinese 
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pagodas, and Mandarins, and tea-trees, and bridges, &c. the gild. 
ing nearly gone. Its non-contents are too numerous to mention ; 
but its contents are: one plate and two-thirds of another, both 
very dusty from long disuse ; two or three rusty odd knives and 
forks, the forks usually short in one prong, and pointless as 
Hackett’s Epigrams ; one cracked bason, a cream jug minus handle, 
and a tea-pot sans nose. 

The walls of his attic are not without their ornaments. On one 
side, you will perceive some half-dozen ballads and ‘‘ last words of 
notorious malefactors,” pasted immoveably against the wall by. the 
Jast tenant, a son of St. Crispin, since hanged ; on another side, is 
the portrait of that most celebrated of all celebrated horses, Skew- 
ball, the decoration of a previous tenant, an out-of-place groom. 
Over the fire-place is a portrait of Shakspere,* framed, but not 
glazed ; in Summer, after you have succeeded in brushing off the 
flies, to gain a look at it, you would suppose it to be a dot engrav- 
ing, but it is really an aquatint, the dotting is the work of Mes. 
sieurs the Flies. He had till lately an old bust of *‘ one John Mil. 
ton, a blind man, who wrote a long poem ;” the said Milton has 
since accidentally lost his nose as well as his eyes ; but he consoles 
himself with its still resembling a poet, and calls it a Davenant. 
The manner and the occasion of the loss of the said nose are as 
fullows :—it seems that a silly and uninformed mouse, ignorant 
that he had entered a pvet’s dormitory, &c. &c. whilst searching 
about the place with the neer-sighted curiosity of an antiquarian, 
or a Sir Joseph Bankes, was then and there discovered by the only 
companion of the poet's studies, an elderly and faithful tabby, (the 
solitary gift of a rich old countess who never offered him a dinner,) 
who, being much enraged at this gross ignorance of the Mouse, 
in coming to-such a place of starvation, ‘(forgetting that she -was 
herself equally silly,) flew indignantly at the said unwitting Mouse, 
and tn the hurry of her expedition, overturned the head of her msas- 
ter’s favorite Milton. | 

A bust of Sappho stands in a nook'by his bed-side; it was a long 
time draped by a thick, broad, black cobweb, which having fallen 


"| 


‘ 





* Consult Pinkerton, for this mode of spelling our poct’s name. 
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(for cobwebs as well as kingdoms must fall,) upon her temples, 
she has now not taken the veil, but has had it given her, 
His library consists of many odd things and much literary. lum- 
ber. The blank leaf of a copy of the New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
is filled with a journal of debts, some of long standing and large 
amounts, cuntracted before he was known to be a poet (for who 
would trust a poet) ; his later debts are small, and are kept on the 
back of the title-page. Among other items you will find these, 
which are here quoted, as apt instances of his poverty and his 
extravagance :— . 








s. d, 
Io. — To Simon Wildgoose, tailor, for seating breeches... © 2 6 
——To Mrs. Doublechalk, for’ cream..........0% ww OF S 
——To Crispin Waxwell, for heel-tapping my pumps 070 
with the fashionable red... .......ceecceecs ; 
-——-—To Diana Soaper, for one month’s washing.,.... O 1 3% 


———Tv Miss Juliana Doriana Augustiua Lena aig 0 3 8 
Grafton,* for footing silk stockings 3 times. . 


A copy of Thompson's Castle of Indolence is much dog's-eared q 


and grease-spotted, from. his repeatedly going to sleep over the 


second canto, after repeated attempts to read it; the frst canto is . 


Tespectably clean, and the beauties are carefully underlined. A 
copy of the same author’s poem on Liberty, with MS. annotations, 
made to beguile the slow hours, while he lodged in the Fleet. 
Akenside’s Pleasures of [Imagination ; much thumbed and read. The 
covers, title, and preface of Blackmore's short poem The Creation, 


the title bearing this motto, ‘‘ Let there be light, and there was 


light ;" the poem gone ; seems to have been torn up for kindling 
his lamp; for he burns oil, as he considers it classical: his real 
motive is economy. Philips’s Splendid Shilling (the only one he is 
at times possessed of) is in a very worn, out-of-condition state, 
and not worth sixpence. Shakspeare’s Works is in 8 vols, of ape 


ee 
det youre bt aiulinls Alten 





* A spinster Lady, of high pretensions but low situation, who carries on 
the business of stocking-grafting, in a stall “‘ under the Rose,” apot-house in 
Whitechapel. She is the reputed author of the following sentimental nouwel- 
lettes, as she calls them, (as it is conjectured, on account of their brevity, } printed 
at the Minerva press :—‘ The Night-Light, or the Mysterious Chambermaid,”* 
¥ wols.; “‘ The Tattered Shirt, or the Suspicious Washerwoman,” 9 vols.; and 
** The Yawning-Hour; or the Pathetical, Sy ympathetical, and Pevipetstion! 
Pétrote,” @ vels. ; with many other but less interesting productions, 
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various editions. Paradise Lost was borrowed by his nearest and 
dearest relation, a money-getting uncle ; and Paradise Regained 
was mortgaged for a beef-steak at Dolly's chop-house ; so that, 
as he says, Paradise Lost cannot be regained, and Paradise Re- 
gained is lost. The Wealth of Nations he made over to a wander. 
ing Jew-clothier, one of the tribe of Gad, for a pair of appendages 
to his braces ; and a small stereotyped Spenser was, at the same 
time, transmuted into a great coat. Most of his valuable works 
may be found in the before-mentioned relative’s library, who, as he 
is merely a moneyed man, and not a poet, estimates the value of 
every thing by its appearance (the way of the world) ; and though 
he makes a very ostentatious display of books, he never reads 
deeper into a volume than the title-page. 

For a long time our Poet was afflicted with the Bibliomania ; 
and, during that period, all his talk, even his very dreams, were of 
Caxton and Wynkin-de-Worde ; and although he could not buy 
rare books, he purchased priced catalogues of those which had 
been bought ; and though his extravagance was sometimes bounded 
by his means, he never could resist purchasing a catalogue for ten 
shillings, even when his ten toes were covetous of its Russia-bind- 
ing, for a cover to their semi-nudity. He was, at last, known by 
the distinguished appellation of the Cat.-(or catalogue)-hunter; _ 
and though he was sometimes told that he had more Cats. than 
caught mice, he went on with his hobby. At length he discovered 
that he had really more catalogues than books; this gave the 
alarm to his pride, and partially cured him of his folly. Yet even 
now he is a more inveterate stall-hunter than any I-would-be-pre- 
bend in the three kingdoms; but a book-stall is his game; he'll 
scent you one at half a mile ; and when he has run it down, noses 
it (being very near-sighted) for an hour or two before you can 
call him off, till he is as black in the hands (if not in the face) as 
a whitesmith. He has an instinctive faculty of tracking out 4 
book-stall ; the musty breath of an old Caxton is sweeter, in his 
nose, than the sigh of Roses ; and the sight of the soiled leaves of 
a black-letter folio, is to him more picturesque than the Norfolk 
window of stained glass. 7 

Such are some of the eccentricities and whimsicalities of a 
genius. 

Pentonville, CorneLiuvs W. 
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THE DRAMATIC LIFE OF THOMAS SHERIDAN, A.M. 
INTERSPERSED WITH OCCASIONAL VIEWS OF THE IRISH STAGE, 
‘ AND 


\ 


. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF MANY DISTINGUISHED PLAYERS, 





“ Doth not the excellency which isin them go away? They die even without 
wisdom.’—Job, iv. 21. *. 


(Continued from page 42) 





CHAP XII. 


Mrs, Fitzhenry—Mr. Foote—Mr. Tate Wilkinson—Mr. Ryder—Case of the | 


Proprietors—Mr, Sheridan's lecture—Sche:ne for regulating the drama— 
Deserted by King and Dexter—His departure for London—Mr. Digges— 
_Mrs. Ward—Theophilus Cibber—Mr. Brown—Mr. Sheridan rejects Mrs. 
_ Kitzhenry—Disappointed by Mr.and Miss Macklin—Literary tour and 
academical honours—Selis the Theatre to Mi. Mossop—Joins. Garrick «ut 
Drury-lane—Testimonies from Davies—Mrs,Sheridans letter—Relinquishes 
the stage—Obtains a pension—A visit to Dr. Johnson—Ridiculed by Foote— 
Performs in Mrs, Sheridan's play—Garrich’s envy. 


Mr. Sheridan finding every attempt to prevent an opposition 
ineffectual, endeavoured to make the best defence he could, and 
re-opened the Theatre, in October 10, 1757, with ‘* The Fair 
Quaker of Deal,” followed, on the 24th, by his Hamlet, and ina 
few days by the Calista of Mrs. Fitzhenry, whom Mr. Victor 
during his unsuccessful trip to conciliate Mr. Barry, had’ procured, 
from Covent-garden, ata salary of five hundred pounds for the 
season. The return of this lady was cordially hailed by every 
lover of the drama, and contributed to Mr. Sheridan’s prospects 
of success, which were materially heightened by the stay of Mr. 
Foote, who in addition to his Ben, Fondlewife and Sir Paul Pliant, 
treated the public with repeated invitations to ‘ Tea.” In the 
course of this entertainment, Mr. Tate Wilkinson made his debiéte 
before the Dublin audience, whose favour he subsequently courted 
in Many occasional excursions. 





* On Wednesday, December 7, 1757, as Captain Plume, the ‘ Reeruit- 
ing Officer,” to Foote’s Captain Brazen. 


Vor, XI.—No. 64. 2x 
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Beyond the first introduction of Mr. Ryder to the public of 
Dublin, the events of this season were few and inconsequential, ' 
The Duke of Bedford* then Lord Lieutenant and his lady were 
warmly attached to the drama, and constantly honoured it with 
their presence once or twice in the week. This fortunate predilec- 
tion for the Stage not only rendered it fashionable, but inspired 
Mr. Sheridan with a sanguine hope of surmounting the difficulties 
that gathered about him. The public opinion was already divided ' 
between his established pretensions, and the new frangled claims 
ofhis opponent. The press teemed with appeals from both parties 
and as each had some appearance of reason, their respective in- 
terests were espoused with all that warmth which controversy of 
every species will always inspire. 

The Case of the Proprietors of the united Theatres of Aungier- 
street, and Smock-alley was printed and delivered to all the mem- 
bersof Parliament,t exhibiting the great exspence they had in- 
curred in the purchase and improvement of their property, pray- 
ing for a limitation in the number of Theatres, and as two were 
deemed sufficient for the amusement of London, that one might 
be held equal to the necessities of Dublin. This petition, was 
_ treated, however, with silent neglect, although Mr. Sheridan 
endeavoured to strengthen it by delivering a lecture (Dec. 9) at 
the Music-hall{ in Fishamble-street, on some peculiar advantages 
to public education ; he also furnished a chimerical scheme of sub- 
jecting the Irish stage to the constitution of the French Theatre, || 











* Hitchcock, in his ‘‘ Historical View,”’ has erroneously used the Duke of 
Dorset’s name, although his grace had quitted Ireland before the current sea- 
son commenced. 


+ ‘* The proprietors of Aungier-street and Smock-alley Theatres are going 
to meet, and propose laying a state of their case before the Parliament and to 
offer their reasons against an increase of Theatres. As several ofthem are old 
members, and all men of property, the persons concerned in this new under- 
taking will get a little sweating, at least; but I dare say it will end there— 

Victor to Garrick, November, 1757. 


3 This building having been converted to a private Theatre, of the most 
splendid description, in 1763, is now occasionally tenanted as a Minor place 
of entertainment, (continued from Miscellanea Nova, page 131.) 


§¥ (See Sheridan's Appeal pages 86, 7, 8, 9, 90, 1.) 
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aa 
and addressed a scheme to the consideration of his subscribers, 
upon the eventual fulfilment of their proposal. Upon the evident 
failure of these attempts to check the growing consequence of a. 
formidable competitor, he prepared like a good general, to dis- 
pute it, and having profited by the temporary aid of Mr. Foote,t 
in March, 1758, he mustered his forces, ‘and informed them that 
it was time to ascertain upon whom he could depend. . His first 
application was made to Mrs. Fitzhenry, whose salary he offered 
to renew, and upon her reluctance to accept them, proposed a 
remuneration of siz hundred pounds, in lieu of five, being well 
aware that without her, and a few of his principal performers, it 
would be injudicious to article witha large body of actors, many 
among whom enjoyed a great recompence for mere utility. Will- 
ing, perhaps, to profit by the emulation of contending managers 
this lady appeared to reserve her reply from the influence of such 
an expectation, which sv incensed Mr. Sheridan, that he rashly 
declared against signing agreements with any one, and in conse- 
quence of this impetuous avowal, Messrs. King aad Dexter, per- 
ceiving no certainty of their retention, went over, at once,, to 
the phalanx of Barry and Woodward. 
This unexpected, and ungencrous desertion aroused Mr. Sheri- 
dan to the extent of his error, and induced him to attempt its 














_ Teparation, by concluding a general engagement with the re- 


maining members of his company. At the close of the season, in 
May, he proceeded to London with Mr. Victor, and endeavoured 
to procure materials for a vigorous opposition in the ensuing 
winter. It was settled to procure Mr. Digges and Mrs. Ward, 
from Edinburgh, to assist the tragedies, and Mr. Theophilus 
Cibber, in the comic department, upon whom they placed unusual 





* Amounting to fifty-two. 


+ ‘* Mr. Foote arrived here on Sunday morning last, and is to play, on 
Friday next, Sir Paul. I make no doubt but he will help off our comedies. 
I wish the people of this city may follow those of London, in their approbation 
of this genius. JI really think there isa prospect of it, as the time is limited 
for his performance.” Victor to Garrick Nov. 1757. 
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reliance. A pantomime was also purchased from the proprietor 
of Sadler’s Wells, and they contracted with Maddox, the tumbler, 
to exhibit his dexterity on the wire.* 

These arrangements, under which the Theatre opened on Mon- 
day, October 23, 1758, with a government play in honour of the 
coronation-anniversary, were strengthened by the accession of Mr, 
Brown, a gentleman whose excellence in the Copper Captain has 
never been surpassed.t Misfortunes however, fell heavily upon 
this tottering concern, and Jatein the month of November, in- 
telligence arrived of a shipwreck by which Cibber and Maddox 
had misserably perished intheir voyage to Dublin, Mrs, Fitzhenry 
too, who had hitherto fiuctuated between the rival Theatres, 


consented, at length, to close with an offer from Mr. Victor of five 





* Our plan of operation, as formed last summer, with the assitance of Mr. 
Garrick, was to have Mr. Digges, and Mrs. Ward, trom Edinburgh, * * *# 
and that Mrs. Fitzhenry (late Mrs. Gregory) should be engaged to join Mr. 
Sheridan, who was to come over to us in January, when our antagonists, 
Barry and Woodward, had partly exhausted their fire. If these points had 
been all carried, even our opponents admit, they had heen totally defeated, 

* * * * * * * * * * 
To this was added, the disappointment of Mr. Sheridan, who was detained in 
London by his oratorical scheme, which of course drove Mrs. Fitzhenry (the 
capital actress) into an article with our opponents. 


Victor tothe Duke of Dorset ; February, 1759. 


+ Mr. Brown had been manager of the Bath company, and signified his wish 
to perform in Dublin before Mr. Victor's departure from England. Soon after 
his arrival, he called upon that gentleman, who had received letters upon the 
subject from Mr. Sheridan, and proved a very fortunate acquisition. He 
made his first appearance, in ‘* Rule a Wife and have a Wife,” and although 
his efforts experienced neglect, the exclusive attendant of notoriety, yet those 
who attended his performance honoured it with unqualified applause. His 


intrinsic merits were fully attested by their growing attraction, till at last 
his Copper Captain became the favourite amusement of the season. 


He was accused of too near an approximation to the manner of Garrick, 
whose pointed pauses, he sometimes stretched to an insupportable latitude. 
Victor has placed him on a level, in his favourite part of Michael Pere-, 
with the great idol of his admiration, Wilks, and we have concurrent testi- 
mony to prove, that his Benedick, Brass, and Don John were not inferior to 
the performances of our British Roscius. 
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hundred pounds for the sezson, but Mr. Sheridan’s evil genius hav- 
ing suggested security for their payment, the irritated Maneger, in 
an ebullition of resentment, not only discountenanced her demand, 
but hazarded a doubt of his ability to be in Dublin at all, as he had 
intended.* This fatal aununciation drove Mrs. Fitzhenry to his 
opponents, and Mr. Sheridan, in his managerial capacity, return- 
ednomore. Mr. Macklin, and his daughter, violated their pro- 
mises of support, and the Theatre, was finally closed, on account 
of this persecuted man, about the 20th of April 1759%+ 

During the period of his absence, Mr. Sheridan had not been 
idle. He composed his ‘‘ Lectures on Elocution,” and in No- 
vember, 1758, was at Oxford, engaged in their delivery,t where 
upon Tuesday, the 28th of that month, he was admitted in congre- 
gation to the degree of Master of Arts. He had been regularly 


matriculated in Trinity College, Dublin, where the requisites are | 


by no means trifling, and the examinations singularly severe ; 
and on Friday March 16, 1759, he acquired the same flattering 





* This doubt appears to have been equally the result of necessity and resent- 
ment, from the following extract : 
fis to Theatrical matters, | can say but little of them, but I doubt Mr. Sheri- 
dan, without a much better prospect than the present, will hardly be induced 
to take the burthen again upon hisshoulders ; for my own part I think we 
have had a sufficient proof how far Dublin is to be depended upon ; | speak in 
general, for | am sure we have some very worthy friends here. Be that as 
it may, I can‘cas yetspeak with certainty concerning our designation after 


Christmas.— Mrs. Sheridan, to Mrs. Wyhte ; November, 1758. 


* The loss accruing to the Theatrical amusements of Dublin, by the defec- 
tion of this favourite actor, must have been immeasurably severe, since the 
last twenty-one nights of his performance, in 1758, were productive; (Ap- 
peal, in Appendix, 44.) 

Mr. Barry, at the height of his reputation, and after an absence of eight 
years, upon his return, in 1755, did not, during twenty-six performances, 
exceed the amount of Mr. Sheridan’s receipts to twenty-one, by two hun- 
dred pounds. 


+ ——— ‘« Mr. Sheridan is now at Oxford, where he purposes to give a 


course of lectures ; how long that will detain him I can’t say; but I do not 
expect him to return this month.” 


Mrs, Sheridan to Mr, Whyte, Nov, 11, 1758. 
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distinction at Cambridge, which had been awarded by the sister 
university. At Edinburgh imthe course of this literary tour, he 
was complimented with the freedom of that city, by the hands of 
Dr. Robertson, the celebrated professor of history, and “bore his 
blushing honours thick upon him,” at his return to London, 
where by literary exertions alone,* he continued to support his 
family, in a style of genteel independence, till the winter of 1760, 

Having formed a resolution to part with his Theatrical interests 
in Ireland,+ and relinquish every prospect of returning to that 
kingdom, Mr. Mossop expressed a desire to purchase the Theatre 
and its appurtenances, which Mr. Sheridan immediately transferred, 
stimulated, no doubt, by an earnest wish to foment any oppositi- 
on by which the triumph of Barry might be shaken and impaired. 
Upon the completion of this arrangement, he authorised Mr. Vic- 
tor to conclude a negociation with Mr. Garrick,{ and of his conse- 
quent appearance at Drury-lane Theatre, in October, 1760, Mr. 
Davies has furnished the following account. 


«« The acquisition of such an actor as Mr. Sheridan must have 
been desirable to the managers of either of the London Theatres. - 
It was, perhaps, the mutual interest of Mr. Garrick|}| and Mr. 





* The Theatre, during this interval, was either untenanted, or let to ad- 
venturers from whose ill-success no profits could be derived. 


+ «« By his [Mr. Sheridan’s]} last letter he has informed me of his 
fixed resolution to return no more to this kingdom, and his determination 
to sell all his property in Ireland, if he can find a purehaser. 1] am of opinion 
the purchase-money will clear his debts here—and then the world is open to 
him, to strike out a new fortune. He has merit and sanguine hopes.”——— 

Victor, to the Duke of Dorset, Dublin, Feb. 1759. 

t ‘¢ | have just now completed an agreement between Mr. Garrick 
and Mr. Sheridan, to be together on shares, on those nights he performs. 
Mr. Sheridan has been these nine months past in Windsor-castle, (a dear place 
for provisions) with a wife, four children, and three servants. As to Dublin, 


you may depend on it, that Mossop, Sowdon, Brown, and Sparks, will be 


in Smock-alley Theatre next winter ; and if they get Mrs. Bellamy, or Ward, 
they will make a vigorous opposition. Mr. Mossop has taken the lease, and. 
purchased the wardrobe, &c. by which I am released from a dangerous 
trusteeship.” Victor, to Mrs. Griffith, London, June, 1760. 

| The secession of Mossop paved the way for Mr. Sheridan's engagement at 
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Sheridan to come to a reasonable agreement: this was soon 








effected, notwithstanding a coldness had subsisted between them 


for some time. It was stipulated that Mr. Sheridan should act 


a certain number of nights, and receive a fourth share of profits, 
after deducting £80 for the expences of the Theatre. Mr. Sheri- 
dan had been long esteemed a man ofeminence in his profession, 
and notwithstanding Mr. Garrick’s great reputation for acting, 
some critics did not scruple to compare, nay prefer, Sheridan’s 
performance of certain capital characters, such as Macbeth and 
Hamlet, to the other’s utmost efforts.* 

But, indeed, the manager's own jealousy justified the public 
good opinion of Mr. Sheridan’s ability; though certainly there 
was a wide difference between their several pretentions ;+ neither 
in person or voice,{ had nature been very kind to the latter. But 





Drury-lane, in so palpable a manner, that ‘* Faulkner’s Dublin Journal’”’ 
during the previous winter, contained the following speculation upon that 
occasion :— 

“ Dublin, Oct.9. We hear from London, that Mr. Sheridan will certainly — 
be engaged at Drury-lane Theatre this winter, in order to supply Mr. Mos- 
sup’s characters, as the great excellence of Mrs. Cibber would be lost to the 
public, should the numberless plays in which she is universally admired, 
be laid aside, on account of the chasm occasioned by Mr. Mossop’s coming 
here.” 

* We here trace the partiality of Davies to the depths of this kind-hearted 
eulogium. He will only adduce the opinions of others, and yet is careful to 
select such as were favourable, since the comparison was drawn with his idol, 
and the picture inscribed to the son of this dangerous competitor.—Vide 
** Dedication.” 

t Itis difficult to penetrate the language of Davies, and fathom his senti- 
ments. If Mr. Garrick’s superiority was vested alone in his ‘* pretensions.” 
or natural endowments, we should not hesitate in awarding the palm of ex- 
cellence to Mr. Sheridan, though his rival might bear away the laurel of 
success. 

t ‘© T will tell you the success of Sheridan, who at this instant is 
playing Cato, and has already played Richard twice. He had more company 
the second than the first night, and will make, I believe, a good figure in the 
whole, though his faults seem to be very many ; and some of natural deficiences, 
and some of laborious affectation. He has, I think, no power of assuming 
either that dignity or elegance which some men, who have little of either, in 
common life, can exhibit on the stage, His voice when strained is not pleas- 
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his judgment, learning, and close application to study, compen- 
pensated in some degree for the want of external advantagc:, 
His manner, though certainly not very pleasing, was supposed 
to be his own,* and not borrowed from an imitation of other 
actors. 

Mr. Garrick soon found that his engagement of this actor was 
of very great advantage to him. Little difference in the bulk ot 
audiences was to be perceived when they acied separately the part 
of Hamlet, or of Richard, or any other capital character. The 
manager himself owned that, except Barry, he had never found 


so able an assistant ; for the best of them, he said, could scarcely . 


draw together an hundred pounds audience. But Garrick’s rul- 
ing passion was the love of fame, and his uneasiness, arising 
from the success of Sheridan, began every day to be more and 
more visible. However, he seemed for a time to suspend his 
jealousy, and promote every scheme proposed by Sheridan fur 
their mutual profit. 

Mr. Sheridan, after having made some judicious alterations, 
brought the ‘‘ Essex” of Brooke to the Theatre of Drury-lane. 
Mrs. Prichard filled the part of the Queen with dignity and spirit. 
Mr. Sheridan’s Esser was a stage-effort where art predominates 
more than nature. In several passages of the play he was unex- 


ceptionably just almost to a degree of excellence. His suppres- ° 


sion of anger to the Queen, in Act 3, by judiciously lowering the 
tone of his voice when ready to exclaim with unbridled rage of 
resentment, did not escape the applause and approbation of a 
critical audience. 

In that scene of the last act where the Earl and his Countess 
before he is led off to execution, mect to part for ever, he well 
knew his inability to reach the melting tenderness of a Barry; 
but his tears were accompanied with manly sorrow, and without 
that loud discharge of grief which resembles what is vulgarly 





ing, and, when low is not always heard. He seems to think too much on the 
audience, and turns his face too often to the galleries. 
‘¢ However, I wish him well ; and among other reasons, because I like his 


wife.”’ 
Dr. Johnson, to B. Langton, Esq. Oct. 18, 1760. 


* This could not be asserted of Garrick, who allowed that many of his best 
points in Richard the Third, were ‘* borrowed from au imitation” of Ryan. 
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called blubbering, into which the actor, in a scene of distress, is 
sometimes incautiously betrayed. 

In some select plays Garrick and Sheridan joined their forces, 
in order to crowd the benches of the Theatres, particularly in 
Horatio and Lothario in ‘‘ The Fair Penitent,” and the King and 
the Bastard, in Shakspeare’s ‘* King John.” 

When the two principal characters of this tragedy were divided 
between Mr. Garrick and Mr. Sheridan, the former chose the King, 
and he actually consented that the Bastard should be Mr. Sheridan’s 
part. Secretly he had determined to the contrary; and after 
making some apology to Mr. Sheridan, he endeavoured to persuade 
him to exchange parts, to which he was extremely averse : indeed, 
I know not for what reason ; for though he well understood the 
sense and spirit of the part, yet there is in the Bastard Falconbridge, 
an exuberant wantonness of humours, and an excessively romantic 
gallantry of behaviour, to which Mr. Sheridan, with all his skill, 
could not arrive*. Nor could Mr. Garrick with all his spirit and 
variety of arts, attain perfectly to the full exhibition of the character. 

Mr. Sheridan was, by continual solicitation of the manager, 
prevailed upon at last to take the part of King John; and in this 
compliance I think he gained great advantages to himself: the 
decp tones of his voice, and the vehemence of his action, were 
well adapted to the turbulent and gloomy passions of John. In 
the scene with Hubert, in Act 3, his representation of the anxiety 
and distress of a mind which labours to disclose, and is afraid to 
discover, a secret big with death and horror, was expressed with 
the feelings of one who is a master of the human passions. That 
accurate observer of the players’ deficiencies, Churchill, could not 
withhold his approbation of Sheridan’s behaviour in King John,+ 
though in his panegyric he threw [out] some ludicrous strokes on 
his excesses in look andaction. The play was acted several nights, 
and honoured with the king’s command. : 

Sheridan’s success in King John heightened Garrick’s jealousy, 
especially when he was informed by a very intimate acquaintance, 





* Let Mr. C. Kemble’s performance of this part be recorded as one of those 
exquisite things, in which the actor steps beyond the general line of his powers, 
to produce a consummation of merit and remembrance, 

+ Churchill’s Review. 
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that the king was uncommonly pleased with that actor's represen- 
tation of the part. This was a bitter cup; and, to make the 
draught still more unpalatable, upon his asking whether his Ma- 
jesty approved his playing the Bastard, he was told, without the 
least compliment paid to his action, it was imagined that the king 
thought the character was rather too bold in the drawing, and 
that the colouring was overcharged and glaring. Mr. Garrick, 
who had been so accustomed to applause, and who of all men 
living most sensibly felt the neglect of it, was greatly struck with 
a preference given to another, and which left him out of all con- 
sideration ; and though the boxes were taken for ‘ King John’ 
several nights successively, he would never more permit the play 
to be acted. 

This royal decision contributed to dissolve the union between 
these rival actors: it was impossible they could longer continue in 
the Theatre. 


to reconcile disputes, and put an end to animositics, but in vain; 


Meetings of friends succeeded to meetings, in order 


these heroes of the stage resembled the great chiefs of Rome; one 
could not bear an equal, nor the other a superior.” 
From the correspondence of Mr. Sheridan’s amiable lady, we 


gather a conclusive testimony to his success : 
Mrs. SHERIDAN To Mr. WHYTE. 


Lonpon, FEBRUARY 26th, 1761. 
& * * * * * * * ® * + 
* * * 5 * * * *- * * 

He stands here in high reputation, with a prospect of being 
every day more esteemed. The late King’s death, which shut up 
the Theatres for a time, together with the necessity the managers 
were under of bringing on the stage five new pieces (Farces and 
Comedies) has prevented him appearing so often as it was expected ; 
this, however, though it has a little curtailed his profits, has been 
no hindrance to his reputation, which stands very high in all the 
parts he has been seen in*. . . . * . 


* & * - - * * * * 


_ 





* One of Mr. Sheridan’s favourite characters was Cato, and at its reviva! in 
Covent-garden Theatre, some seasons before, a Mr. Wignell assumed his old 
established part of Portius, and having stepped forward in the first scene with 
@ prodigious, though accustomed strut, began 
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Mr. Sheridan now relinquished his Theatrical avocations, and 
adhered to literary pursuits, among which, for the peculiar en- 
couragement of his pronouncing Dictionary, in 1762 he obtained 
a pension of two hundred pounds a-year, and by his influence with 
Lord Bute, succeeded in procuring a similar extension of the royal 
favor towards Dr. Johnson At this period, Mr. Foote who never 





‘* The dawn is overcast ; the morning low’rs, 


And heavily with clouds brings on the day—” 


‘ 
At this moment the audience began to vociferate ‘* prologue, prologue, pro- 


lorue!"’ when Wignell, finding them resolute, without motion, pause, or 


change of voice, but in all the pomp of tragedy procéeded, as if it were part 


of the play, to 
6¢ Ladies and gentlemen, there has been no 
Prologue spoken to this play these twenty years— 
The great, the important day, big with the fate 
Of Cato, and of Rome.”’— | 


This wonderful effusion put the andience in good-humour—they laughed im- 
moderately, clapped, and shouted ‘ bravo /’’—till Wignell continued with his 
usual stateliness and composure. 

* Mr. Murphy and the late Mr. Sheridan severally contended for the dis- 
tinction of having been the first who mentioned to Mr. Wedderburne that 
Jvhnson aught to have a pension. When I spoke of this to Lord Louth- 


borough, wishing to know if he recollected the prime mover in the business, 


he said “ All his friends assisted.””. And when I told him that Mr. Sheridan - 


strenuously asserted his claim to it, his Lords!\ip said, ** He rang the bell.”’ 


Boswell’s Jounson, Vol. f. p. 342. l2mo, 14611. 


If Sheridan was not authorised to announce the grant to Johnson, which 
Boswell admits, how could he have obtained his information. Nor ie it likely 
that this task would have been assigned to him, but from a conviction of its 
having originated in his endeavours. But let us turn again to the Caledonian 
biography : 

Mr.'Thomas Sheridan, and Mr. Murphy, who then lived a good deal both 
with him [Johnson] aud Wedderburne, told me that they previously talked 
with Johnson upon this matter, and that it was perfectly understood by aly 
parties, that the pension was merely honorary. 

Bosweil’s Jounson, Vol. I. p. 345, small ed, 1811. 


As to Mr. Murphy’s claim, it has been asserted upon respectable authority, 
that he never assumed to himself the distinction of being prime mover, as 
alledged, in this business, Lut merely enforced his recommendation of My. 
Sheridan's appeal, 
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failed to raise his genius from the lap of ease, and, like another 
Sampson, snapped the bond of friendship, at the call of gain, lam- 
pooned Mr. Sheridan in his farce of ‘‘ The Orators.” In January, 
1763, Mrs. Sheridan produced her first play of “‘The Discovery,"* 
in which, Mr. Garrick, according to Davies, ‘‘ consented that Mr, 
Sheridan should play the principal part, and receive for his labours 
the advantage of two nights’ profits, besides those of two more for 
the author ;"’+ valuable as the co-operation of Mr. Sheridan must 
have been, yet so wide was the breach existing between him and 
the manager, that an adjustment of their differences became im- 
possible, and the public lost a great and original actor from the 
narrow policy of those requisite talents by which their Theatrical 


affairs were then conducted. 
E. N.B. 
( To be continued ) 


UNEDITED LETTERS. 
No. ll. 


The following was sent to the inhabitants of Shrewsbury, by 
Richard Duke of York, father to King Edward the fourth. It 
seems to have been written some time between the year 1455, 
when the Duke first took up arms, and the year 1460, when he 
lost his life in the battle of Wakefield. 


Fo my right Worshipful frendes; the Baillys Burgeys and 
Comuns of the good toun of Shroesbury. 
Right Worshipful Frendes. 

I recomaunde me unto you? and I suppose hit is wel knowen unto you, 
as wel by expirince, as by comun langage saide and rapported thourgh oute 
al Christendome, what laude what worship honur and manhood was ascribed 
of al nations unto the peuple of this Royaume, whiles the kyng our Souveran 





bd *‘ Mr. Garrick was pressing to see it, and accordingly I read it to 


him myself. What his opinion of it is you may judge by his immediately re- 
questing it to be put intu his hands, and undertaking to play the second cha- 
racter, a comic and very original one. Mr. Sheridan is to play the first, one 
of a graver cast, and a great deal of variety, and which requires a considerable 
actor to perform fit]. 


“ Mrs. Sheridan to Mr. Whyte; November 29, 1762.” 


t+ Ip the “‘ Thespian Dictionary,” upon what authority I Know not, Mr. 
Sheridan’s emoluments are derived from an appropriation of the 16th night. 
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lord stood possessed of the Lordshipe in his Royaume of France and Duchye 











- of Nordie. And what Derogation losse of merchandise lesion deshonur and 


vilanie is saide and rapported generally unto the englyshe nation for losse of 
the same. Namely unto the Duc of Somerset, whiche had the government 
and charge therof. The whiche losse hathe caused and encouraged the kyngs 
ennemis for to conqueire and gete Gascoigne and Gwyenne. And now daily 
thay make thaire accunte for to lay siege unto Calais and to other places in © 
the marches there, for to applye thaym to theire obeissance ; and soo for to 
come into this lande with grete puissances to the final destruction therof, 
gif thay myght obteen thaire entents, and to put the lande in thaire subjec- 
tion, whiche God defende. And on the other part hit is to be supposed hit is 
not unknowen unto you, how that, after my comyng out of Irland, I as the 
kyngs trewe liege man and servant (and so | shal bee to my lyves ende) formy 
trewe acquital producing the moonument afore rehersed, advertissed his Roial 
maijestie of certain articles concernyng the wel and sauvegarde as wel of his 
moost Roial personne as the tranquillitie and conservation of al this his Roy- 
aume. The whiche advertissements, how bee hit that hit was thought that 
thay were ful necessary—were layed apart, and to be noon effect thourgh the 
envye malice & untrouthe of the saide Duc of Somerset ; whiche, for my 
trouthe feith and legeance that I owe unto the kyng, and the good wille and 
fayeur that I have to al his Royaume, laboureth continually aboute the kyng’s 
highnesse for myn undoing, and to corrupte my blood, and to deshonur me 
and myn heires, and suche personnes as been aboute me, withouten any desert 
or cause doon or attempted on my part or thaires—I make our lord juge. 
Wherefore Worshipful Frendes, to then tent that evary man that knows my 
pourpose and desir for to declare me suche as I am, I signifie unto you, that 
with the helpe and supportation of Almighty Godand of oure Lady and of al 
the Compaignie of heven, I, after longe soufferance and Delayes, not in wille 
nor entent to desplaise my Souveran Lord,—(Seying that the saide Duc ever 
prevaileth and ruleth aboute the kyng’s personne, that by his meen the 
lande is likly to bee destroyed) am fully concluded for to procede in al haste 
agenst hym with the helpe of my kynnesmen and frendes, in suche wise 
that hit shal growe to the more eese pees tranquillitie and sauvegarde of al 
the lande—Evermore kepyng me within the boundes of my legeance, as hit 
parteeneth to my Ductie, praying and exhorting you to fortifye enforce and 
assiste me, and to come to me with al diligence wheresoever I shal bee or 
drawe, with as many goodly and able men as ye may make, to execute then- 
tent abouvesaide.—Writen under my Signet at my Castel of Lodelowe the 11 
Day of Fevrier. Forthermore I pray you, that suche streyte appointement 
and ordonnance bee made, that the peuple whiche shal come in youre felaship, 


“or bee sent unto me by youre agreement, bee demeened in suche wise by 


the weye, that thay doo noon offense nor robberie nor oppression unto the 
peuple in lesion of justice. Writen as abouye. 

Youre good Frend 
R. YORK, 
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NOTES UPON KING LEAR. 
ACT IV. 


(Coniinued from page 102.) 


The safer sense will ne’er accommodate 


His master thus 


-t.e. Cloathe. So in the foregoing act :—** unaccommodated mar. 


is no more but such a poor bare, forked animal as thou art.” 
Again, in Massinger’s “ Emperor of the East,’’ Act 3, sc. 2 : 
When wives 


Are well accommodated by their husbands. 


——<—___—__—__—_—= 


O thou side-piercing side ! 
By—side we are here to understand, side of the heart. So, in act 2: 


O, sides, you are tootough ! 


— That fellow handles his bow like a Crow-keeper. 


Mr. Theobald’s justification of this; word is a weak one, for 
Lear surely could not compare his ideal archer to a stuffed figure, 
which might indeed hold a bow, but surely could not handle it. 
The clumsy, awkward manner in which the shaft is drawn and 
discharged form the object of the King’s contempt, and leads me, 
perhaps naturally, to suppose that the crow-keeper was strictly a 
country-lad, armed with bow and arrows, (which, by the way, 
must be but idle appendages to ‘a stuffed figure”) as boys are 


now provided with fire-arms toscare the crows from ploughed land 


&e. In his ‘‘ Shakspeare Restored,” 1726, Mr. Theobald is a 
strenuous advocate for the alteration to—cow-keeper, proposed 


by Mr. Pope at one time in the very place where he abuses him 


for itin another. But tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis ; 
the really ingenious commentator had discovered his mistake at a 
future period, and might have recalled it without asperity. 
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_—— Well-flown, bird! 





Warburton’s stupid alteration to—barb, is disproved by the recur- 
rence of this word, as a term of endearment, inthe “ Tempest,” 
act4; where Prospero says to Ariel, 

— — Well done, my bird. 
Again, in ‘* Macbeth ;” act 4, sc.2: 


Poor bird! thou, d’st never fear the net, nor lime. 


aS 





Let copulation thrive; 


i.e, illicit coition. Soin ‘* As youlike it; act 3, sc. 2.—** to 


get your living by the copulation of cattle.” 


————$—$ $= 


What, with this case of eyes ? 
“Mr. Rowe chang'd the into this, but without necessity. Sre- 
VENS.” ; 


The case, means merely the sockets. Soin ‘ Pericles;" act 2: 
} . 





behold her eye-lids, 
Cases to those heav’nly jewel’s which Pericles hath lost. 


NRO Oe 
——— eee, 





— the main descry, 

Stands on the hourly thought. 
i.e. the main body is near, and its discovery. So much aps 
proximated, as to demand hourly consideration. So im the ensu- 
ing act : 7 





my state 
Stands on me to defend, and not debate. . 
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made tame éo fortune’s blows ; 


Soin “ King John ;” Act 4, sc. 2: | 





And make them tame to their obedience. 
Again, in one of Shakspeare’s ‘* Sonnets :” 


And patience, tame fo sufferance, bide each cheek. . 
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Thou old unhappy traitor, 
i. c. mischievous. So, in Whetstone’s preface to his ‘‘ Promos 
and Cassandra ;"’ 1578 :—‘* strumpets should be lascivious: Boyes 


unhappy.” 
Again, ‘“‘ Taming of the Shrew ;”’ Act 1: 


But be thou arm’d for some unhappy words. 


Sit you down, father ; rest you. 

So, in the old play, where Cordelia is disguised as a country- 
girl, she addresses her father as Edgar does his, without alluding 
to their affinity : 

Here father, sit, and eat. 


A 
ee 


Far off, methinks, Z hear the beaten drum. 


This drum is certainly that of Albany’s forces, of which the last 
Editor appears to be in doubt. The expression is borrowed from - 
the old play, where a simple epithet proves this explanation : 


But harke, I heare the adverse drum. 


These weeds are memories 
i.e. “memorials, remembrances. Steevuns.”’ The word memory 
occurs in that sense in the old play : 


Of us, and ours. Your gracious care, my lord, 
Deserves an everlasting memory. 


my made intent : 


i.e. as Dr. Johnson explains it, the intent I have formed. So, 
in the ‘‘ Marriage Night,” by Lord Faulkland :—* I am no made 
fool, though a born fool.” 
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Literary Review. 


RIN 


«¢ Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad e. 


judicium dirigatur. eo 
QUINTILIAN. 


(cea SMI 


Juvenile Poems. By Chandos Leigh, Esq. Lindsell, Wimpole-street, v0. 
Price Seven Shillings. 


(Continued from page 289.) 


As the papal government was and is but an usurpation and a 
religious tyranny, so was the poetical reign of Pope and his fol- 
lowers but an usurped power over the native genius of England, 
which soon became enslaved, and disfigured, and disgraced by 
French trammels, and gewgaws; and Poesy, instead of being 
arrayed, as she was wont, in the simple Grecian drapery of liberty, 
became imprisoned in brocades, and ruffs, and flounces, and. 
starched into stiffness and an entire want of all true majesty, grace, 
proportion, and beauty. Her delicious snowy hands were no 
longer seen between the golden strings of her lyre, but were | 
either employed in twirling and twiddling a fan, or lost in the 
bearish hairiness of a huge muff; her head was no longer bound 
with the simple fillet, or the green freshness of a bay-coronal, that 
suffered her golden hair to flow loosely and sleekly about her 
pearly neck, but you beheld it powdered, and frizzled, and train- 
ed up toa spiral form and the height of a moderate church-spire, 
and bestuck with gaudy, eye-offending flowers, the whole sur- 
mounted by alarge, black, ugly French bonnet; you would not 
have known her from a French milliner, and might have supposed, » 
to look at her, that she had unthatched a tree that Absalom might - 
have rode under safely, and unconsciously carried away 
a erow’s nest with the pinnacle of her head-dress. Her haunts 
were courts and kingly places ; and she might be seen at all the. 
levees, routs, and fashionable coteries, But at last Poesy grew 
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ashamed of her desertion of Nature ; has since returned to her 
old habits of dress and manner; and youmay again find her in 
fields and natural places, with her old companion, who forgives 
her desertion, and receives the prodigal again to her heart. 

No tyranny is of long duration ; and we must suppose that a 
return to the old and the right paths to Parnassus could not be 
effected without some violence, and going too far on the other 
side of the extreme. Therefore we will not contend that 
the modern school is faultless; great revolutions generally 
have produced great excesses; and those who run at their 
utmost speed will sometimes go ‘beyond the goal. The faults of 
the change are perceived, and are beginning to be avoided ; while 
the beauties of it every day become more lovely and more discerned, 
to the exclusion of the old idolatry. . 

Perhaps it is necessary to qualify the opinion we have now dared 
to give utterance to; for we cannot doubt that such an opinion is | 
generally unpopular; and we may have unwishingly shocked the 
prejudices of some who have grown dotards in their admiration 
of Pope ; therefore, a little to allay the irritation and the chair- 
restlessness of these our Readers, we will be more explicit. 

We would not be silly enough to deny (as some have done) that 
Pope was no poet; he certainly was one, but not of so high an 
order of poets as he ranked himself or was ranked with. He was 
the poet of Ethics; but his morality was artificial, and often un- 
sound and unphilosophical; and we now see through its surface 
as through a perished painting, and discover the canvas between 
the cracks and beneath the artful colouring of. it. His Satires 
are, perhaps, the most poignantly stinging and unmercifully 
severe of any in our language; but his satirical flail too often 
fell on the innocent head of genius, while it protected the 
pretender, or, at the best, flagellated a stock or a stone. He had 


a spider-like delight in pouncing upon those unwary literary flies 
that came within the pale of his web, and in eramping their young 
energies with the poison of his venomous maliciousness. 

We cannot but regard some of his poems to be greatly orna- 
mental to English literature ; but these are too few, and have too 
much of that artificiality about them that displeases us so often 
in his poetry. In the most pathetic piece he has written, his 
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«« Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady” of his day, we meet with this 
wretched and absurd anachronism:—_ - 


*‘ Ambition first sprang from your blest ahodes, 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods.”’ 


Surely this allusion is both unnatural and out of keeping with the 
character of the subject; yet this was the common error of his 
school. We never had a moment's reverence for the gods of Mr. 
Pope and his disciples ; it ever seemed to our minds an irreligious 
and irreconcileable absurdity, in a modern poet, to make use of 
them in any way, unless the subject was decidedly classical. 

Pope would have been a sublimer poet had he been a less infirm 
man. His constitutional sickliness of habit, and his bodily defec- 
tiveness, confined him to a town life; and as his paternal fortune 
and liberal education allowed him to move in the fashionable cir- 
cles, he easily became the poet of Fashion and the fashionable poet. 

_ In his best pieces, we, therefore, perceive those localities of allusion, 
and decoration, and description, which offend readers of a different 
education and class. He did not write for posterity (if we except 
his Homer), but for the day he lived in. This it is that most de- 
ducts from his genius. If he had produced many such pieces as 
his Universal Prayer, he would be more worthy of admiration and 
more admired than he now is. 

But we have been wandering further than our limits can well 
allow. We return to Mr. Leigh’s Poems with pleasure.—The 
opening poem is intituled 4 Dream, and is, perhaps, the most 
finished of the volume ; the versification is very easy and flowing ; 
but we cannot quote any part of it without doing injustice to the 
whole :—it resembles a pretty cabinet collection of amatory pic- 
tures done in enamel ; to interrupt the order of its arrangement 
by taking out one gem from this chain of pearls, would be to marr 
the unity of the whole. The Epistle from Adonis to Chloe follows, 
and contains many beautiful thoughts, and a voluptuousness that 
never disgusts; which is one peculiarity in Mr. L.'s amatory 
poems we wish certain writers would copy him in; they have all | 
the intense passion of nature in them, without that grossness | 
which only belongs to the dotard and the sensualfst. From the 

_ Verses on Chloe we cannot forbear quoting. 
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How pleasant ’tis to hear the tempest roar, 
And clasp the maid still closer to my breast ; 

The winds may whistle, and the rain may pour, 
Contrasted comfort makes me doubly blest. 


The scenes of woe may flit across the mind, 

Like dreams of death that fly th’ approach of morn, 
In pleasure’s firm realities I find 

A full equivalent for worldly scorn. 


What do I care? though pedants roughly frown, 


Though canting methodists proscribe my sin ; 
If Chloe’s smiles my glowing wishes crown, 
Fruition’s feeling reigns a god within. 


The Fragment has much strength in it; and makes us ac- 
quainted with Mr. L.'s love of liberty and patriotism and the lo- 
vers of both. The Verses upon leaving Harrow School have a very 
pleasing pensiveness in them ; as have the Lines to a Lady on her 
Birth-day, and The Vision. The Deserted Friend again reminds 
us of Lord Byron, both in its style and in the sombreness of its 
thoughts ; indeed, we are inclined to think that Mr. Leigh, in this 
volume, has exhibited proofs of a genius of the same intense depth, 
but it requires to be brought out by the operation of circum- 
stances ; the ore is visible enough, but the mine requires work- 
ing ; and, for our own parts, we would we were powerful enough 
to persuade Mr. L. against throwing by a harp which he has al- 
ready so successfully practised on; he must now have begun to 
know: something of its powers, and know also that he has not 
tried all its strength, nor uttered all its harmonies. | 

We must quote the lines to L. U. as a fair specimen of Mr. L.’s 
amatory style :— 


If man has ever known delight, 
If pleasure e’er on earth has smil’d ; 
’Twas then when after mirth’s short night 
Louisa’s charms the day beguil’d. 


Voluptuous maid! thy warm embrace 
Soften’d to languishment my soul : 

Then flush’d love’s hectic o’er my face, 
Then throbb’d my heart beyond controul. 
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It seem’d as if in fairy land 
I lay ; in one sole feeling blest; 
Diffus’d at ease, by beauty’s hand 
Bound, yet by beauty’s self carest. 


There is a sense I cannot name, 
By love on very few bestow’d ; 

It lives along thy panting frame : 
I felt it, and my bosom glow’d. 


Twas sweet indeed ; it freshen’d o’er, 
Yet calin’d a breast by passion teas’d; 

Its sweetness cloy’d not, but the more 
I tasted it, the more it pleas’d. 


Involv’d within the links of love 
Around her limbs I gently curl'd ; 

Has heav’n itself such bliss above ? 
There is no greater in this world! 


® @ * a * * = 


A Scene from Memory we have somewhere met with, set to mu- 
sic; and it certainly deserved the notice of Apollo. We must 
also extract the lines on Kenilworth Castle :-—~ 


Mouldering away in desolated pride, 
Thy glory past ; thy majesty remains, 
Though time has torn thy pillar’d porches wide, 
Where echo sleeps, and horrid silence reigns. 
Thus onwards all things to destruction glide, 
Whatever pageantries this world contains— 

- Decaying, not o’erthrown—thou still art seen 
Amonumental wreck of what thou erst hast been. 


Still let me contemplate thy wasting walls, 

Thy topless columns, whence the owlet screams. 
Those grass-worn mounds were once baronial haJls, 
Whese pristine worth surpasseth fancy’s dreams. 
There chivalry presided o’er the balls, 

The sun of beauty there shed forth its beams. 

Now all is loneliness—reflection, say, 

How long the works of man outlive man’s little day! 


The Elysium of Illustrious Beauties is a pretty piece, and we regret 
its shortness. Tie lines to Mrs. E. C. and those to Emma, are very 
elegant. Mr. Leigh will pardon our levity, when we declare that 
the world as it was has most of our admiration; yet The World 
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as it is has our praise; it is full of noble disdain for the lawless, 
the ambitious, and the weak monarchs of Europe, and admira- 


tion for the patriotic strugglers against their tyranny. 


The Verses on Shakspeare are beautiful. Those on the Departure 
of Lord B for the continent; To Emma ;. Life ; A Character ; 
and Verses on Sheridan, have their numerous beauties. From 
The Apology we will quote a few lines :— 


The warmth of devotion no words can reveal, 

The heart’s silent orison breathes out its zeal: 

For the prayer to be fervent is free from all noise, 

And the vain form of worship its spirit destroys ! 

Then how could I write to my Emma, or speak 

Of Love, which to tell, all our words are too weak ? 

Like the champion of old, might 1 bear on my breast 

The motto, ‘¢ I burn,” she might fancy the rest: 

But while fools to their false ones may write what they choose, 


*Twere a sin against truth the same language to use. 


The Epistle to Emma is a truly beautiful production. The 
Lament, in the Spenser stanza, is also a very superior poem ; and 
we sincerely advise Mr. L. to turn his attention to the writing a 
tale in that measure, for we feel confident that he would emi- 
nently succeed init. To ———— reminds us again of Lord Byron. 
From 4 Fragment we cannot forbear quoting these passages :— 


The warrior and the bard are soon forgot, 

Or if a while bepraised it matters not! 

Their’s is eternal light or endless gloom, 

The world of worlds, or chaos of the tomb! 

In death to them all earthly praise is vain, 

Live they in heaven! such praise they must disdain. 
* . * ® * . 

But when we die, what shall record our fame ? 

We are but summer flies that buzz withouta name! 
Thesame recyrrence of unmeaning nights, 

The sameness too of sorrows and delights ; 

The heartlessness of man, trite themes indeed, 
Make life itself no better than a weed ! 

Cast on the shore, we lie awhile ; anon 

Oblivion’s wave returns, and we are gone! 

Oh thou immortal one, who dwell’st alone, 
Excessive brightness dark’ning round thy throne ; 
Midst all my follies, let me bend my knee, 

And ask forgivegess (gracious God!) of Thee. 
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Die and avoid all ills! I now am dead, 

The world of life o’ercanopies my head ; 

There lives the day—God, there those spirits play, 
Whose day is sunshine, and whose night is day. 
But all is darkness here ; thought, thought itself 
Is unemploy’d, or if employ’d on pelf. 

Clouds intercept the sun without, within 

Rises around our minds the mist of sin. 

No more of this—to be what I have been 

*T were wretchedness ; to pass my days unseen, 
Silently musing on those olden times, 

When nature shew’d her grandeur even in crimes ; 
To live at home, contemplative ; to scorn . 
Not hate mankind ; to be as ’twere new-born, 
This is my warmest wish, sweet Poesy, 

Then willI dwell with Woman, Nature, Thee! 

Is not this better than among the crowd 

To fret and gaze and cringe before the proud ; 

To mix in politics and play the fool, 

A would-be Gracchus, or corruption’s tool ? 


The Eastern Song is a delightful production; the last two verses 
are exquisitely poetical. We have really gone beyond our limits ; 
and yet we will indulge our readers by extracting the poem, To 


Rosa in Heaven :— 


> 


I'll ne’er believe, though thou art gone, 
That we for aye have parted ; 

Thou sainted one! the thought alone 
Would make me broken-hearted. 

Though worlds divide us, yet the soul 
Nor time nor place confine; 

Though far between us planets roll, 
Thou still art ever mine! 


Yes, Rosa’s number’d with the dead, 
Her sensible warm spirit’s fled ! 

The young, the beautiful, the gay, 

I saw her on her dying day, 

Loveless and joyless, nothing but decay. 
The dearest object of our lust, 

When soulless, is but putrid dust! 

But love that’s passionless and pure 
Will through eternity endure, 
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When this same worthless world shall be . 
Sunk in the gulph of anarchy! 

So says the preacher ; but whose eyes 
Can pierce the cloud of mysteries 

That hangs before us? Rosa now 

That secret knows which all must know ! 
Rememberest thou, dear shade, one eve, 











Ere yet we knew what ’twas to grieve, 
One summer’s eve, when lingering light, 
Half melting into shades of night, 
Mellow’d our fancies, as we walked 

On Richmond’s banks, and softly talked, 
Thou wert the Lady of the Lake, 

I was thy bard for fancy’s sake ; 

Oh such a night-scene ne’er was known, 
We seemed to be on earth alone! 

A breathless feeling, a suspense 

Of life, a quietude intense, 

Prevailed around us in that hour; 

E’en silence felt love’s mighty power! 
Whene’er I spoke of young Gulnare, 

Or of Medora’s constancy, 

Or Petrarch’s Laura, or the fair 
Cresseid! Oh then exultingly 

Rosa upraised her eyes of blue, 

And smiling on me, said, I’m true! 
When folly’s reign awhile was o’er, 
When ceased ‘the Bacchanalian roar ; 
Rosa would eool my throbbing brain, 
And whisper in mine ear, refrain 

Ere ’tis too late, refrain I pray 

From vice, at least, the vice of play! 


As clouds in various shapes arise, 

So varied are our phantasies : 

By day, by night, on earth, in sleep, 

Our souls their boundaries o’erleap ! 

Lo! dreams our waking thoughts unfold, ‘ 
Then fancy ranges uncontroll’d ; 

Then scenes imagination drew 


Are for the night, indeed, as true ‘the 
As earthly pleasures ; they must pass Mr 
As sands run down the hour-glass ! une 
And I have dreamt of those dear days, etek 


When all my sin was love of praise ; er 
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When first my mind put forth her powers 
In classic Harrow’s greenwood-bowers ; 
When ny sole mistress was the muse— 
Not she, the patroness of stews! 

Then woke to sad reality, 

And sighed and almost wished to die ' 
Years since have interven’d; unblest, 
Unheeded, heedless, scorn’d, opprest, 
The prodigal, the sharper’s prey, 

I squandered wealth and life away ! 
The morning smiles on me in vain, 

Its beauty seems to mock my pain! 
Hence to thy couch, then, try to sleep, 
Or curtain’d close from day-light weep ! 
Would not the stars foreshew my fate, 
To turn me from it—ere too late! 

I have oft felt a sudden zeal, 

That none can guess who do not feel ; 
It started on my soul and left 

My mind of every thought bereft! 
*Twas strong as death ; it burn’d within, 
A light impure that led to sin! 

Is it a blessing to possess 

Wealth with continual restlessness ? 
What is an idler? but a boy 

That spoils, then quarrels with his toy ! 


* ® * * * * * . 


All is not lost, there yet remains 

A soul dishonour never stains, 

Still fraught with energy ; a mind 
That longs to labour for mankind ! 
That would for every truant hour 
Do all the good that’s in its power ; 
That has enough of faith to know 
Man is predoom’d to toil below, 
‘Or by the sweat of mind or brow. 


To sum up our opinion of Mr. Leigh's poems, we must say, 
‘that all of them do credit to his head, and many to his heart; 


Mr. L, venerates Religion, and respects Virtue, which is rather 
arrestin: in these days. 


& «a 


ee i gf C. W. 
‘Vou, XI. No. 64. 
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1, Monody on the death of the Right Honourable R. B. Sheridan. Spoken 
at Drury-lane Theatre, 1816. By Lord Byron, Prices. Murray. 

2, Lines on the death of ***9"0*8, From the Morning Chronicle of Monday, 
August 5, 1816. Ascribed toa personage of the highest poetical talent, and 
to gratify theanxious curiosity of the public, re-published, without note or 
comment. ‘‘Principibus placuiwe viris.”—Horat.—Price Sixpence. Hone. 

3. 4 Garland for the Grave of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Charies 
Phillips, Esq. Barristerat Law. ‘‘ Sepulcrum floribus ornare.” Cicero. 
1816. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Hailes. 

4. Monody: to the Memory of the Right Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. By Thomas Gent. 1816. Longman & Co. 

The death of Sheridan left more than one chasm in literature. 
He was unquestionably the finest writer of comedy that had ap- 
peared since the days of Congreve. He was—(may we name it 
distinctly from the other talent ?)—the most refined and brilliant 
wit of his age. He possessed the seeds of a great poet, but he 
neglected or despised their cultivation. He was the last of those 
mighty spirits who once shook the senate with the thunders of 
their eloquence, and whose voices swayed the fates of nations. 
He was the last ;—and the homage and admiration of the world, 
which others had orignally shared, was finally fixed and concen- 
trated in him. He died in poverty, which none attempted to re- 
lieve ; and they who felt no sympathy with his living sorrows, 
overwhelmed his memory with eulogium and his grave with tears. 

In the midst of this barren gratitude which excited the surprize 
of many and the scorn of more, it was a consolation to hear that 
some people had, in the benevolence of their hearts, produced 
various mirth-provoking elegies, for the purpose of putting an end 
to the grief of the critics. But— 
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“© Who would not sing for Lycidas ?” 


It was delightful too, to hear that some of our greater geniuses 
were ‘about’ the work of lamentation, and were preparing their 
anathemas against those who left the son of wit and genius 
to die in solitude and neglect. 

The name of Sheridan had been familiar to us from childhood. 
It had grown up amongst our earliest prejudices, and what the 
enthusiasm of the boy first idolized, the matured judgment of 
the man afterwards sanctioned. His great colloquial powers ;— 
his flashes of wit, so full and so frequent ; his high wrought an¢ 
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burning eloquence ;—his strange and skilful mastery over the 
minds of men ;—were known to all. He had been the wonder of 
many a hearer, and the hero of many a tale. Both fact and fa- 
ble conspired to sound his various wit and various accomplish- 
men's ;—they had passed into proverbs. But his foibles were as 
notorious as his powers. Some of his atchievements bore an am- 














biguous character, yet they were in some measure redeemed by 
the goodness of his heart, and were called the follies of a youth 
launched upon the ocean of life without a pilot. He had in- 
herited them from his nation or from his progenitors, and in the 
minds of those who suffered not from his jests, they easily found 
forgiveness. In his weaknesses he had many compeers, but in 
his excellencies he was without a rival. 

We do not know when we have, personally, felt more than: 
when we heard that poor Sheridan (like the old Darius, ‘ forgot- 
ten at his utmost need’) had passed away for-ever from the face of 
the world, and left his friends (friends !) and enemies behind - 
him, to censure or bewailin vain. Few men had presented such 
a combination of talents. He was equally a logician and a wit,— 
a poet and a patriot ;—for though a courtier, and a man depend. 
ent in his tortunes on princely favour, he displayed a firmness of 
principle that we ought never to forget. He was truly a man of 
genius, and he met its usual fate,—yet there was something more 
than melancholy in the history of his later years. He was flung 
from the sunshine of a court where he had basked, to wither in 
the shade. He was the idol of the humble and the admiration of 
the great ; and yet, with a frame decayed, and ruined fortunes, he 
was suffered to die in misery and neglect. He was the last of a 
constellation of lights that had adorned and illuminated the 
world :—they had all passed away, but one ;—yet, in that one, 
the effulgence and the varying colours of all were blended. It 
seemed as if each had bequeathed all its brightness and its beauty 
at parting, and he stood forth at last with redoubled lustre, 
the survivor and inheritor of all. 

The death of Sheridan was, it is said, regretted by Princes, 
and his pall was held up by peers. This would have amounted to 
little,—for it was at best but problematical respect ; but poets and 
men of genius flung sweet ‘ garlands’ on his tomb, and with a 
lofty indignation they launched their thunders 2gainst the rest of 
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the world for disregarding him whom they themselves had proba- 
bly forgotten. 

Among the poets who were afflicted with the desire of rhyming 
on this occasion, and who, by way of relief, unloaded their breasts 
or their bureaux of divers mclancholy couplets, are ny Lord Byron, 
Mr. Thomas Moore, and—longo intervallo—the ‘ celebrated’ Mr. 
Counsellor Phillips. ‘There are also some pleasing and unassum- 
ing lines published by Mr. Thomas Gent, whom we recollect as 
the author of a work called “‘ Poetic Trifles,” the modest title of 
which does not, by any means, set forth half its value. 

The ‘ Monody’ of Lord Byron, has a power and gloomy state- 
liness that characterize every production of his muse; but it 
wants that intensity of passion which generally animates his pen. 
The ‘ Lines’ attributed to Mr. Moore, (although the structure of 
the verse is too light and airy for its subject) are, we think, the 
best that we have seen. The ‘ Garland’ of Mr. Phillips — 
but we will presently put on our critical glasses, and Jabour in 
good earnest to detect even the humblest of its beauties. If we 
do not devote so many lines to the ‘ Monody’ of Mr. Gent as to 
the ‘ Garland’ of Mr. Phillips, it must be attributed to its quiet 
and unostentatious form and not to its want of merit. 

The opening lines in Lord Byron's poem are not, we think, 
very pleasing; but the following passage has great power and 
bears all the mighty and mysterious character of its author : 


A mighty Spirit is eclipsed—a Power 

Hath passed from day to darkness—to whose hour 
Of light no likeness is bequeathed—uno name, 
Focus at once of all the rays of Fame! 

The flash of wit—the bright Intelligence, 

The beam of sung, the blaze of Eloquence, 

Set with their Sun—but still have left behind 
The enduring produce of immortal Mind, 

Fruits of a genial morn, and glorious noon, 


A deathless part of him who died too soon. 


But small that portion of the wondrous whole, 
These sparkling segments of that circling soul, 
Which all embraced—and lightened over all, 
To cheer—to pierce—io please—or to appal ; 
From the charmed council to the festive board, 
Of human feelings the unbounded lord, 
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In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 

The praised—the proud—who made his praise their pride. 

* When the loud cry of trampled Hindustan 

Arose to Heaven in hier appeal from man, 

His was the thunder—his the avenging rod, 

The wrath—the delegated voice of God! 

Which shook the nations through his lips—and blazed 
Till vanquished senates trembled as they vraised. 

And here, oh! here, where vet all young and warm 
The gay creations of his spirit charm, 

The matchless dialogue—the deathless wit, 

Which knew not what it was to intermit; 

The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring 
Home to our hearts the truth from which they spring 3 
These wondrous beings of his Fancy, wrought 

To fulness by the fiat of his thought, 
‘Here in their first abode you still may meet, 

Bright with the hues of his Promethean heat; 

A halo of the light of other days, 


Which still the splendour of its orb betrays. 


Mr. Moore's Lines (if they are Mr. Moore's Lines) are very 
pretty and sparkling, but he, like Mr. Phillips, is rather too fend 
cf ingrafting flowers upon his poetical stem,—though we. must 
admit that they are of a very different hue and fragrance, and 
that his system of horticulture is decidedly superior. 

The following lines are good : 


** Was this then the fate of that high-gilted man, 


The pride of the palace, the bower, and the hall, 


The orator—dramatist—minstrel,—who ran 


Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all! 


Whose mind was an essence, compounded with art 


From the finest and best of all other men’s powers ; 


Who ruled, like a wizard, the world of the heart, 


And could call up its sunshine, or bring down its showers ! 


Whose humour, as gay as the fire-fly’s light, 


Play’d round every subject, and shone as it play’d :— 


Whose wit, in the combat, as gentle as bright, 


Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade :— 





* See Fox, Burke, and Pitt's eulogy on Mr. Sheridan’s speech on the chrrges 
exhibited against Mr. Hastings in the House of Commons. Mr. Pitt entreated 
the House to adjourn, to give time for a calmer consideration of the question 
than could then occur after the immediate effect of that oration. 
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Whose eloquence—bright’ning whatever it tried, 
Whether reason or fancy, the gay or the grave,— 
Was as rapid, as deep, and as brilliant a tide, 
As ever bore freedom aloft on its wave !’” 


We come now to the ‘ Garland’ of Mr. Phillips. The title is 
undeniably appropriate. The poem presents a collection of sweets 
and flowers strung together with what Mr. Phillips would call a 
‘careless hand.’ In truth however, Mr. Phillips has uncon- 
sciously assumed the office of selector, and has detached the va- 
rious hues of the wreath, one from the other,—and they now 
offer themselves to the eye in all their original and undivided 
beauty ;—each fiower hangs independent and perfectly unallied, 

both in complexion and odour, to its neighbour.—The ‘ Garland’ 
is composed, indeed, of rarities. The rose and the ‘ perfumed 
violet,'—the ‘ eglantine,"—the ‘ wan cowslip’ and the ‘ pale prim- 
rose’ | 

* And every flower that sad embroidery wears,” 


‘have been flung away, to make room for some curious exotics for 

which we have no name whatever in this frosty climate. They 
seem to have been imported from the tropics, and in their gaudy 
and obtrusive forms, bear some resemblance to the ‘flower that 
loves the Sun.’ They unfold all their beauties spontaneously, and 
are clearly not perennials.—But, to quit the maze of metaphor 
into which we have been enticed by the ingenuity of Mr. Phillips, 
we perceive that he has evidently benefited by the old maxim 
svwht ceavlov of the Grecian Sage ;—and, if the amount of his self- 
knowledge ve not very extensive, he has at least succeeded in be- 
coming very satisfactorily acquainted with every particle of his 
own merit. Mr. Phillips has certainly a command of words and 
is not destitute of fancy. He writes, we have no doubt, with 
great facility,—and he appears so well satisfied with his own pro- 
ductions, that we feel some regret at being compelled to undeceive 
him. But it is our duty; and, indeed, unless his dreams be very 
speedily disturbed, he will, like Alnaschar in the Arabian story, 
kick down his little casket of fame and disappoint altogether the 
hopes of himself arid his friends. But it is fair that Mr. Phillips 
should speak for himself. His poem opens thus; 
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*¢ No—shed not a tear upon Sheridan’s tomb, 

The moment for sorrow is o’er ; 
Pale poverty’s cloud, or ingratitude’s gloom, 

Can darken that spirit no more! 


MIRROR. 








He is gone to the Angels that lent him their lyre, 

He is gone to the world whence he borrowed his fire, 

And the brightest and best of the heavenly choir 
The welcome of paradise pour.” 


( To be continued ) 








Review of Hlusic. 


an : 
“6 The Persian Hunters’’—an Opera, performed at the Theatre Royal, Eng- 
lish Opera—the Words by Thomas Noble, Esq. and the Music by Charles E. 
Horn. Published by T. Williams, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, Qs. Gd. 
The overture, it appears, is attributable to a Mr. Perry of Nor- 
wich and has nothing more to entitle it to notice than the imita- 
tion in its first movement, which, with the instrumental accom- 

paniments, has a good and pleasing effect, but, arranged as a 
lesson for the piano-forte, is singularly destitute of impression. 
The allegro wants originality, and upon the whole, we think this 
composition bears too much intrinsic evidence of juvenility, to. 
have been brought before the ordeal of a London Theatre. | 

“* The Myrtle sprig,” Sung by Miss M. H. Buggins, is a pretty 
air, but exhibits too many instances of repetition. The words ia 
several places, are licentiously divided to meet the composer's 
wishes, and the graces of the second verse, if Mr. Horn insists 
upon that appellation, are in a cheap and common spirit. He 
should remember, by the way, that few female amateurs can ase 
cend so high as B in alt. 

» © Flow, flow, Cubana,” sung by Mr. Pearman, is the only te- 
nor song in the piece we entertain a wish to hear again. Its first 
part is excellently written, but towards the termination we should 
ascribe to it, some degree of unpleasant heaviness. The correct- 
ness, however, of Mr. Pearman’s execution covered every defect, 
and rendered it worthy of the admiration it so generally received. 

“ The Silent Kiss," a duet by Mr. Horn and Miss M. H. Bug- 
gins, has some pretty solos, but is altogether an indifferent com- 
position, and devoid of effect. 
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“* The blue eyes of Zofima,” sung by Mr. J. Jones it extremely 


vulgar in its constitution, and even worse than any decent speci- 





men of vocal music performed at a minor Theatre. 

‘* Deep in a hollow glen,” duct by Messrs Horn and Isaacs, isa 
vigorous effort, arranged with scientific attention, and produc- 
tive of superior effect. It closes in a masterly manner, and re- 
flects great credit upon the source from which it has proceeded. 

<< Swains of Gurgistan, arise,” is a sleepy chorus, but as the 
singers, according to their own gratuitous declaration, have just 
got out of bed, the objection cannot, perhaps, be maintained. 
We think Mr. Hovn might have elicited a more lively movement 
—something in the real spirit of congratulation, assimilating, for 
example, to the pastoral coro in Mozarts ‘Don Giovanni.” 

«© Beauty hear the voice of Love,” allotted to Mr. Horn, is tame 
and languid, like the leading features of the whole opera, and 
embodies nothing novel, either in melody or accompaniment. 
Zodaiya’s ballad, from the cottage window, is a sweet instance of 
simplicity, and demands unqualified praise, It maintains its in- 
terest throughout, and is pleasingly heightened towards the close, 
by an introduction of the flat seventh. 

“© Rose of Love,” sung by Mr. Horn, is a mere trifle, and unfit 
for any tribunal but the frivolity of Vauxhall. 

‘© The Horn of the Chase” is a well-constructed glee, and merits 
commendation. The mode in which the parts are taken up is 
skilfully conceived, and performed with unimpeachable cleverness. 

«© The Judge with one Eye” is not much inferior to the run of 
modern comic songs, for which Mr, Horn appears to suppose, in 

common with many others, that any hum-drum stuff is sufficiently 
suitable. A reference, however, to Dibdin’s ‘‘ Padlock,”’ &c. and the 
practice of Mr. Bishop, would rectify so mischievous an error. 

Of “* Ah, how he lov'd” ballad by Mr. Broadhurst, we have but 
jittle to offer. Its subject is certainly trite and inefficient, yet the 
talents of the singer entitled it to some approbation. 

‘* Beauty may Triumph,” song by Mr. Horn, in many parts 
bears too forcible a resemblance to Storace’s ‘‘ Austrian Trumpet” 
to claim the praise of originality. The Allegro, though noisy to 4 
trightful degree, falls short of that effect Mr. Horn, clearly intend- 

ed it to produce.. The first movewent alone deserves attention and 
that has been borrowed from the air to which we have traced it. 
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Original Poetry. — 





; ‘¢ Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
x are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to ° 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.”’ SOUTHEY. : 


a 
STANZAS TO A FRIEND. 


Though the lily of friendship aseason has slumber'd, 
Tho’ the biights of indifference have chill'd it a while, 


At length the dark hours that oppress'd it are number’d, 
And it blossoms once more in the sun of thy smile. 


Tho’ its bloom has been wither'd by anguish and sorrow, 
Tho’ the clouds of neglect have obscured it so long ; 
From the length of repose greater vigour ‘twill borrow, 
And expand into blossoms more lasting and strong. 


New friends and new pleasures my path are surrounding, 
They follow my footsteps wherever I go : 

Tho’ their lips are with warmest professions abounding, 
Shall I love them as well as the old ones? oh'no! 


From this hour then, we'll banish, doubts, coldness and sadness; 
As the sun-beam disperses an April morn’s tears ; 

We will mingle once more in the scenes of past gladness, 

: | And laugh o’er the frolics of childhood’s gay years! — | 

SAPPHO, 





You blame me and say I am fickle and changing, 
t 3 Because on another I gaze witha smile ; 
e _ And you think that my bosom finds pleasure in ranging, 
; While alas, it is bursting with anguish the while, 


ts Too proud to confess that my passion was slighted, 
Too fond to betray her who left me to mourn, 
I sigh o’er the hopes that her falsehood has blighted, 
And to banish reflection to pleasure I turn. . 
Vou, XI—No, 64. 3B | 
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I try to forget, in the smile of another, 
The anguish no pleasure can ever beguile ; 

And I seem beneath smiles ev’ry sorrow to smother, 
Tho’ my bosom is bursting with anguish the while. 


Then say not again I am fickle and ranging, 
When my features are lighted by pleasure’s gay smile, 
For believe me my heart finds no pleasure in changing, 
But‘is torn with cold anguish and sorrow the while. 
ALPHONSQ, 


TRANSLATION. 
No. 12. | 
DUET. 


“« Tu lami’ — 


1. Still dars’t thou love him, still proclaim 


Thy bosom bears a cherish’d flame ? 
Then grief no more can I controul, 
Or curb the rage that fires my soul. 


2. Alas, that chilling look avert, 
Nor urge the claim my woes assert, 
Oh God, how keen the cruel smart 
That lacerates my tortur’d heart! 


1. That Angel face !— 

2. With fury fraught. 
1. Those trembling tones !— 

2. 3 For death besought. 


Boru. Ah, still each palpitation lends 
New trouble to my breast, 
Tho’ peace her balmy hand extends, 
To yield relief and rest. 


To grief so great, oh God, prepare 
The fierce extreme I dread, 

Or bid my tyrant fate declare 
Her wrath for ever fled ! 
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LINES ON ©FHE MOON. 


When the moon, pale beauty, bursts forth on the night, 
The trees crowns with silver, the mountains with light, 
And sheds on each object its pure gentle rays, 

In that hour let me meditate, wonder, and gaze. 


For, oh! above others, there is in that hour, 

A calmness, a stillness, a grandeur, and power, 
To wake every fibre and pulse of the soul, 
Then bend it to virtue and virtue’s controul. 


When misery’s only relief is a sigh, 

And the tear of distress trembles in the sad eye, 

When yesterday's hopes have been wreck'd on the morrow, 
No fragments remaining but anguish and sorrow. 


’Tis then thy mild beams a mute language impart, 
To whisper consoling relief to the heart, 
And breathe o'er the woe-stricken, desolate mind, 


Such peace as in day’s brighter scenes we ne'er find. 
E.R. 





SONG. 


Chide not my simple art, | 
Scorn not my harp’s soft power ; 
It can beguile the heart, 
In many a lonely hour! 
The minstrel’s humble lay, 
Can cheer affiction’s night; 
And make e’en pleasure’s day, 
Appear more fair and bright !— 


Oh! ‘tis a mighty spell, 
To smooth the brow of care ; 
As many a Bard can tell, 
For Bards have had their share ; 
Slight not the child of song! 
Since to his simple lay, 
The magic powers belong, 
To chase dull care away ! 
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STANZAS 


Oh! wake not those chords of the hese, 
That have slumber'd in silence so long, 

Nor expect that the minstrel’s soft art 
Must give all his sorrows to song ; 

No! let them repose in the shade, 


Where unnotic’d so long they have lain ; 


Ah! I wish not for memory’s aid, 
To bring back past feelings again. 


Oh! let me forget former hours, 
’Mid pleasure and happiness roam, 
And let Hope once more cover with flowcrs, 
The picture of days yet to come ; 
Again shall the light note of gladness, 
Be heard in the minstrel’s soft song ; 
Adieu then reflection and sadness, 
Ye have burden’d my bosom too long ! 


STANZAS. 


No! folly’s dream is over, 
And now I view thee as thou art, 
The lightest, frailest rover, 
That ever woo'd a female heart. 
Yon insect gaily ranging, 
Where varied flow’rets round him shine, 
Was never half so changing, 
As is that fickle heart of thine. 


Think not that ‘witching smile, love, 
Can charm my silly heart again ; 
No more shalt thou beguile, love, 
My haughty soul to wear thy chain ; 
No, no! the links are broken, 
That once could bind my soul to thee ; 
Take back each love-wrought token, 
Thy chains were never meant for me. 
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TO ROSA, 
Impromptu, 


Oh, Rosa, how can you so cruelly say, 
I never have Heaven in view ; 
When I swear to you dear, morn, noon, night, and day, 


I always am thinking on You ! 
e. 6 &. 


IMPROMPTU. 
To A Lady. 














And think you, did I truly feel, 
The gentle flame you say I do, 4 
My tell-tale lips would e’er reveal ta \ 


The tender secret thus to view ? 





Ah, no, in real tenderness, 
The silent lips no words, declare, . i 

And the full heart will ne'er confess 

The secret guest it harbours there. 





But when you meet a downcast eye, 
A flushing cheek,—a brow of care, 
Then, lady, from the danger ‘fly, | \ 
For oh! believe me love is there ! | 









TRANSLATION. 
No. 13. 
TRIO. 
“ O Licto Di,’ — 











Oh, happy day, oh, joyous hour, 

That brings to me a parent’s pow’r ; 
How vain each bliss that life allows, 
’Till Virtue’s voice the charm avows! 


A tranquil glow, a calm delight, 
I feel my happy breast unite ; 
Oh, may content my heart enjoy, . 


And pious love that heart employ ! 
E,N. B. 
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ANACREONTIC., 


¥itt up my bowl, boy, till it overlow— 

I tell you both of us are dry ; 

And you well know 

That bowl can drink as much as I. 

There fill it higher, boy, and quicker ; 

I of the tides of rosy liquor 

Am Moon and lord, and am as cold 

But not so chaste as her, nor old :— 

She may the waters rule eternally, 

If she'll but leave the wines a month to me. 













This is the Red Sea poets sing, 
Drowned Pharoah’s host and Egypt's king, 
Whilst Israel's sons (who were not dry) 

Passed on to Elim soberly ;— 

And ‘tis as clear as that the Sun’s Apollo, 

For all old History's swagger, — 

The one got off ’cause th’ other couldn't follow, 
Not even stagger. 











Pentonville, . Cc. W. 


EE 








NOTTURNO. 





Ou leave the cold arms of Age, Jessy, 
And the couch of lewd Desire ; 

His love may be hot for a sage, Jessy, 
But mine is not heat ’tis fire! 
If Autumn be young as Spring, Jessy, 

And Winter as Summer warm, 
Then still to the old man cling, Jessy, 
For the young one will do thee harm. 















Tis Love o’er the high wall springs, Jessy, 
With feet falling light as a leaf; 

Tis Love at thy lattice sings, Jessy,— 

He knows the old man is deaf. 
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Can Beauty lie down with Age, Jessy, 
Whilst Youth is so watchful awake? 
Ah thou'rt a bird in a cage, Jessy, 
And Love shall thy prison break. 





Se TS nee eee ae 


Heed not the world nor its blame, Jessy, 
But fly to my arms, dear, again ; 

An angel would lose her good name, Jessy, 
If she lived but a day with men! 

Fear not false Calumny’s blast, Jessy, 
And the eye of Suspicion meet ; 

I'll give thee a name that shall last, Jessy, 


When they are made dust by Time’s feet. 
Pentonville. 


DUETT. 


SHE. 






‘Wilt thou love me when this cheek + 
Wears no more the blush of morn ? ing 

Or wilt thou another seek, 

And leave me then forlorn ? 


HE. 


When thy blushing cheek shall fade, 

Love will bid it bloom anew ; 
Cease to doubt me gentle maid, i 
Oh! believe my vows are true. 


SHE. 






Wilt thou love me when this eye 
Beams no more with beauty’s fire ? 

No! thou’lt to a fairer fly, 

And leave me to expire. 


HE. 


I will love thee to the last, 
(Doubt not then my faith and truth ;) 

When each youthful charm is past, 

Dear as in the days of youth. 





G, G, G. 
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SONG. 


No never can your child forget 

The scenes fond memory still endears ; 
Oft will she view with deep regret 

The spot that nursed her infant years. 


And when in splendour’s lordly dome, 
Surrounded by a courtly crew, 

She'll think upon her earliest home, 
And own her gratitude to you. 


Would it had been my happy lot, 
To live removed from grandeur’s scene ; 
I'd rather share this peaceful cot, 


Than reign a monarch’s envied queen ! 
S.G. G. 


LINES. 
To the Memory of the much lamented Princess Charlotte. 


Britannia weeps! her brows are clad in gloom ; 

Phe hangs dispondent over Charlotte’s Tomb! 

Weep not her sons ?—Yes, see the anguish'd-tear 
Drops from each eye upon the mournful bier! 

And, hark! their sighs poor England’s woes proclaim, 
And rend the air with their loved Princess’ name. 


Dear shade which now ascends the vaulted sky, 
Spirit of Love, thy virtues ne’er can die ; 

For here on earth, while in thy bless’d abode, 
Thou hymn’st the praises of th’ eternal God! 
Shall England’s bard, touch’d with scraphic fire, 
Wake the soft note, and sweep the votive Lyre. 


To thee he vows such praises shall be given 
As saints deserve—and saints receive in Heaven! 
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List, England list—My muse of Charlotte sings, 

A mournful choir its heartfelt tribute brings, 
Beloved, adored, Tur country’s Hops—'tis thine, 
As thou didst here on earth, in heaven to shine! 
Daughter of grace thou wast from early youth, 

The child of virtue, and the child of truth! 
Maternal fondness form’d thy tender mind, ne 
And innate goodness all thy soul refined. a 
Thou didst (moved by thy philanthropic heart,) i 
The balin of comfort to the poor impart : . aj 
Thou bid’st the wretched cease to heave the sigh, 


a ee ae RE Ea eae 
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And wip’d’st the grief-worn cheek, and tear-fraught eye. if 
May ne, whose presence thou dost now bokold, } 
For blessing bless thee, e’en a hundred fold! 
Unhappy Prince, we mourn thy wretched doom, 

To lose thy loved consort in her early bloom.. 

Ah! why should death, that grisly tyrant, blast 

Thy wedlock joys, and all thy life o’ercast ?--- 

Pluck the ripe fruit, nor e’en the blossom spare, 

But Wire and Inrant from the husband tear? 

Twice art thou bruised—God gave the twofold blow, 
And God alone can mitigate thy woe! 

And thou, whose brows the British Crown adorns, 
With thee great sire, the British nation mourns. 
Paternal fondness thou didst ever show ; 

But now thou’rt doom’d to feel Paternal woe ! 

With thee we weep, we mourn with thee thy fate— 
Our blighted hopes—which shake e’en England’s state ! 








What means that awful sound—that dismal knell ? 
Weep, England weep,—'tis Charlotte’s passing bell ! | 
Her death's the cause—Her angel-spirit’s flown | Vi 
To bend before her heavenly father’s throne! | | 
And live through ages, in that bless’d abode, | 
‘© Where saints enjoy what here they own’'d—a God !”’ | 


VoL, XI.—No, 64. 
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Cheatricai Inquisition. 


‘¢ Hie patet ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 


Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis. 
CLAUDIAN. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


1817. 
Oct. 25. Othello ; Iago, Mr. Maywood; Desdemona, by a young Lady; 
. (first appearance.) —What Next. 
— 27. Ibid.—Deuce is in him. 
—— 28. Beggars Opera—Irishman in London. 
—— 29. Hypocrite ; Charlotte, Mrs. Glover; (first time.)—Falls of Clyde; 
General Wilford, Mr. Bengough ; Kenmure, Mr. Penley ; Famer 
Enfield, Mr. Knight ; Donald, Mr. H. Johnston ; Malcolm, Mr. 
T. P. Cooke; Serjeant Moreton, Mr. Marshall; Peter, Mr. Mil- 
ler; Steenie, Mr. R. Phillips; Geltatlic, Mr. Cooke; A/rs. En- 
field, Mrs. Harlowe; Ellen Enfield, Miss Kelly; Janet, Miss 
Tidswell; Jessy, Miss Cooke. 
. Merchant of Venice—Ibid. 
. Beggars’ Opera—I bid. 
. Othello—Ibid. 
. Hamlet—Love a-la~mode. 
. Hypocrite—Falls of Clyde. 
. Love ina Village; Rosetta, Miss Byrne; Lucinda, Mrs. Bellcham- 
bers ;—Ibid. 
. Oratorio. 
. Ibid. 
. Richard the Third; (Richard, Mr. Maywood.)—Falls of Clyde. 
— 25. Beggar’s Opera—Ibid. 








THE DUECE IS IN HIM. 


Thursday, October 23.—The well known farce of ‘ The Ducce 
is in Him" was played in this Theatre. The attraction of the 
evening was the performance of Colonel Tamper, by Mr. Stanley, 
he sustained the character in a way highly creditable to his talents, 
completely justifying the opinion we have formerly expressed 
respecting him. 

OTHELLO. 


Saturday, October 25.—Othello was performed for the purpose 
of introducing 2 Miss Robinson who as it was stated made on that 
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mens 





‘ 
evening her first appearance on an any stage. She is a very i 
beautiful woman, and having so said we have enumerated her quali- 4 
fications for the histrionic art. Mr. Maywood personated Iago, and a 
somewhat disappointed us, the crafty knave was but ill-disguised, , 
his base purposes were su obvious that Othello became rather ui 


an object of contempt for his credulty, than pity as the victim of 
a villain’s acts. . 


HYPOCRITE. 












Wednesday, October 29.—Was performed the ‘* Hypocrite,” 
which on this occasion presented the novelty of Mrs. Glover, in a 
Charlotte, and so well was it personated as to leave us no room to i] 
regret former representatives. Dowton and Oxberry maintained 
their deserved reputation as Cantwell and Maw-worm. After-the 
comedy, a new melo-drama was for the first time performed, called, 


THE FALLS OF CLYDE. 


The scene is in Sotland—the plot of the piece as follows :— 

























Ellen Enfield, the daughter of a farmer, has formed a tender, but impru- 
dent connection with Kenmure, a young laird in the neighbourhood, and 
yielded to him too early the possesion of her person, a favor to which he could 
not entitle himself by marriage, on account of insurmountable objections en- 
tertained by his father, who is averse to his union with one so humble. At 
this juncture, Edward, the brother of Ellen, a young high spirited highland 
soldier, arrives at his paternal home, and accidentally overhearing a conver; 
sation between his sister and her admirer, wherein the laird, at Edlen’s earnest 
entreaty, engages to meet and marry her ; the brother, who imperfectly un- 
derstands them, concludes it to be an assignation for unworthy purposes, filled 
with this idea he rushes forth, refuses to listen toany explanation from Ellen, 
and overaking the lover, challenges him on the spot—Kenmure in vain en- 
deavours to undeceive him, his tardiness only provokes the young soldier to 
brand him with the name of coward; eventually they fire, and the laird is 
wounded. He has, however, strength to state his honourable intention to the | 
sister of his antagonist, and tu entreat him to bear to her a case of jewels, in- 
tended for a nuptial present. On the approach of footsteps, Edward, who 
dreads the punishment of his rash crime, which as martial law exists, would 
inevitably insure death, flies from the fatal spot, and some peasants who enter, 
find the young laird weltering in blood, they propagate the dismal story, 
and Edward is apprehended, the jewels and his own admission of having been 
engaged in combat, together with the subsequent disappearance of the body, 
induce the general, before whom he is taken, to pronounce him guilty, and 
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‘adjudge him to die. The duel was witnessed by a band of gypsies to whom 
Kenmure was irreconcilably hateful, from having on that day destroyed their 
iabitations by'fire, in order to’ rid the estate of his father of such unwelcome 
tenants, and they finding, after-Edward's escape, that the body remains still 
warm, bear it off to'a secret cavern near the falls of Clyde. Poor L£ilen, 
finding her efforts to convince the military judge of the innocence of her bro- 
ther, wanders from her father’s house in a state of distraction, followed at a 
distance by Donald, an honest Scotch friend of the farmer’s. She sees a track 
of blood on the grass near the cavern, where her lover is concealed, and over- 
hearing two straggling gypsies detail the secret access to the cavern. Lilen, 
when they dre gone, fearlessly enters, accompanied by the faithful highlander: 
‘after Wandering ‘amid the many mazes of the cavern, and sustaining a severe 
‘persowal hurt by falling, she meets her lover, and just as they are on the 
~ point of ‘escape, a'signal frem the leader of the gypsy band, announces his 
arrival. The ladder by which he descends is left, and El/en mounts it, she is 
observed and fired at, but remains unhurt. Her lover advances to protect 
her, and is attacked by Malcolm (the gypsy chief) whom he kills. In re- 
venge for this loss, the rest of ‘the outlaws chain.Aenmure to a rock, and de- 
termine on his death. Donald, who left the cavern to procure a rope to ex- 
tri¢ate Hilen, returns at this important juncture, and enables Kenmure to 
_ disencumber himself from his chains, and eventually effect his deliverance. 
In the course of these occurrences the hour of Edward’s execution arrives, 
Ellen, on her escape, hastens to the fatal spot, in order to testify his inno- 
cence, and the existence of him whom it is supposed has been murdered. Her 
feelings, however, are so horribly excited, that she is unable to articulate.— 
At this moment Kenmure and Donald arrive, and the piece terminates to the 


satisfaction of all parties. 














‘Fhis fable, which it will be seen abounds, in interest and pathos 
is falsty stated to have been borrowed either from ‘* Waverly,” 
or the “* Antiquary,” or from an old balled called ‘* The Falls of 
Clyde.” This however is not the case, it is purely a work of inven- 
tion-and is the offspring of a mind rich in fancy and highly culti- 
vated. ‘Fhe chorus in the opening of the gypsies, and indeed the 
‘whole of the gypsy band bear some resemblance to those of the 

“papular novelest to whose works we have alluded, but there is 
‘nothing of imitation, two persons have delineated uncouth and 
savage life : ina style of similarity and whilst gypsies remain lawless 
and enterprizing, a faithful portrait even by different artists, must 
 pfesent-the same features, and: be infused with the same eharacte'. 

‘Elfen, the heroine, is the undisputed creation of the author, ands 
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more interesting gitl ‘was never represented. Partaking .of the 
unsophisticated and ardent character of country life, she yields 
to the man of ker heart the last evidence of ‘her affection ; she 
scorns the proud littleness of the parent of her admirer, which 
seeks to prevent their. union, and by anticipating the churchmans 
rights proves at once her entire confidence in the honour of her 
lover,and makes hiin happy in spite of opposition.This illicit inter-" 
course naturally estranges her from her fathers house and when 
his inquiries, aided by the scrutinizing eye of her brother, seek 
the cause of her despondency, the tortues of remembered indis- 
cretion and violated decorum, render her completly wretched. 
But the latter part of the story is still more ably drawn; she en- 
counters dangers almost unparralled, not so much to find a lover, 
as tosave a brothers life, which her misconduct has sacrificed. - 
It required the pen of an accomplished writer to preserve this 
character, from an appearance of grossness, and the author has 
succeeded to admiration. The other persons of the drama are 


well drawn but do not lay claim to so much originality as our fa- 
vourite Ellen. The fond father, the devoted lover, the jealous 
and irritable brother are common beings, but the interesting and 
unhappy girl we have attempted to describe is comparatively a 
novel and certainly a most able delineation. 


The acting of this piece was uniformly excellent, if we except the 
gentlemen of the chorus who in the opening scene are expected 
to rush up in groups and howl a curse upon the head of Kenmure, 
his fathers agent, in the unamiable expulsion of the gypsies.— 
They were utterly devoid of feeling and energy, they crept up as 
a few straggling soldiers do, to get the black bread served out by a 
regimental baker, instead of indicating by gesture and passion, 
as well as by music, their hatred of oppression and desire of re- 
venge. To do justice to the unequalled acting of Miss Kelly is 
as impossible as to withhold from it the unequivocal tribute of 
sighs and tears. She preserved with exquisite tenderness and 
skill the Uifficult character alloted her. Her failings were not 
rendered seductive, or glossed over so as to be forgotten ; there 
was about her an air of dejectinn of constant subdued melan- 
choly, that spoke volumes on the side of morality ; and reached | 
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the heart by a route far less circuitous, than the ethics of the 


essayist, or the declamation of the pulpit. We were constantly re- 
minded of these well known touching lines of Goldsmith. 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds toolate that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melaucholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away. 


An actress of less mind would have ranted, and stormed, in bois- 
terous regret at the distresses she had entailed on herself; this 
lady, however, threw over her personal share in these trying scenes 
an air of depression and melancholy, which was evidently the re- 
sult ‘of settled woe, and the sure test of long-cherished misery, 
’ Her loud, convulsive sob, her hysteric shriek, were reserved for 
those she loved whose sufferings her misconduct had entailed 
upon them. Mr. Wallack deserved every commendation for the 
style in which he sustained the part of Edward; he maintained 
the character of a high-spirited, enterprizing, accomplished sol- 
dier, with great truth and force. His acting with Kenmure, in 
the duel scene, after the developement has occurred, was most ex- 
cellent ; but in the last scene, where he takes leave of his father, 
conjures him to forgive his sister, and finally embraces both, his 
representation was of the most natural and affecting description. 
Mr. Knight, as the old father, Mr. Penley, as Kenmure, Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, as Malcolm, and Mr. H. Johnston, as Donald, were unex- 
ceptionable, and deserve well of the author and the public. In, 
unwillingly, concluding this notice, we beg leave to recommend 
the author to devote his highly-gifted mind to the more honour- 
able pursuit of fame in pure, unmixed tragedy. He has launched 
two small barks with unprecedented success: we hope that they 
are only the precursors of a mightier vessel, which may preserve 
his name, and convey it to remote posterity, in a more magnificent 
and imperishable form. He is Mr. George Soane, author of the 
‘* Innkeeper’s Daughter.” 

Tuesday, Nov. 4.—The opera of ‘‘ Love in a Village” was here 
performed ; the principal novelty was Miss Byrne, in the part of 
Rosetta. This lady evinced great skill, and, altogether, acquitted 
herself ably, and to the satisfaction of the audience; the scene 
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where she taunts the Justice was excellent. ‘* How blest the maid” 
was charmingly sung, and deservedly encored. Mrs. Bellchambers 
was the Lucinda of the evening, and sang and played delightfully. 

The performances of the Theatres were after this date suspend- 
ed, by a great national calamity, which it is unnecessary to men- 
tion; an event which has been painfully felt by the whole nation, 
and which every class of society has vied with each other in de- 
ploring. . 

Friday, November 21.—This Theatre re-opened with an Orato- 
rio, consisting of a selection of Sacred Music, in which the Re- 
quiem of Mozart, and other funeral compositions, were intro- 
duced; the whole was under the direction of that able and dis- 
tinguished musician, Sir George Smart. Mrs. Salmon, Miss 
Goodall, Miss Byrne, Mrs. Bland, Mr. Bellamy, Mr. T. Cooke, and 
other cminent performers, both instrumental and vocal, offered 
their services on the occasion, for the benefit of the lower classes 
of performers, who were most likely to feel the suspension of their 
salaries. The whole performance was received with the greatest 
approbation ; and a Monody, written by Mr. Campbell, was 
spoken by Mrs. Bartley. These performances were repeated on 
Saturday. 

Monday, November 24.—The public were distressed to learn, 
from bills posted about the Theatre, that Mr. Kean was so ex- 
ceeding unwell, as to be unable to appear before them in the part 
of Richard the Third, and the character was sustained by Mr. 
Maywood. In many of thescenes he was exceedingly deficient in 
the requisite expression of the diversified passions of the aban- 
doned monarch. In the tent scene he was decidedly good ; his 
writhings under the inflictions of ‘‘ tyrant Conscience,” were 
well, but faintly expressed. On the whole, considering tlre gi- 
gantic nature of the attempt, and the short notice at which he 


undertook the performance, he made an excellent substitute for 
Mr. Kean. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
4817. , 
Oct. 25. Siege of Belgrade—The Father and his Children; General St. 
Elme, Mr. Egerton ; Colonel St. Elme, Mr. Abbott ; Dumont, 
Mr. Macready, Edward, Mr. Farley ; Valentine, Mr. Blanchard; 
Dutois, Mr. Comer; Cecidia, Miss S. Booth. 
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27. Jealons Wife—lIbid. 
28. Seige of Belgrade—Ibid. 
29. Venice Preserved—Libertine. 
30. ” Stoops to Conquer—Bombastes Furioso—Father and his Chil- 
dren, 
31. Apostate—Bee Hive; (Mingle, Mr. Denning.) 
. 1. Castle of Andalusia—Father and his Children. 

3. Othello—Bee Hive. 

4. Siege of Belgrade—Father and his Children. 

5. Gamester—A Friend Indeed ; Ebenezar, Mr. Fawcett ; Fotble, Mr. 
Jones; Whirlton, Mr. Liston; Stubs, Mr. Emery; Dod, Mr. 
Tokely ; William, Mr. Duruset ; Augusta, Miss yy Miss 
Stubb, MissS. Booth; Miss Varish, Miss. Logan ; &. Meekly, 
Mrs. Emery. 

20. Castle of Andalusta—Father and his Children. 
21. Apostate—Libertine. 
22. Castle of Andalusia—Russian Festival—Review. 
24. Romeo and Juliet—Miller and his Men. 

—— 25. Cabinet—Father and his Children, 


THE APOSTATE. 


Friday, October 24.—Mr. B. Thornton appeared for the first time 


in the part of Gomez, and Mr. Egerton in that of Alvarez, in the 
tragedy of the ‘‘ Apostate."” The former of these gentlemen, la- 
boured very hard and occasionally with success, but he has a 
propensity to mc ith, which must be subdued before he can _ be- 
come an actor. Mr. Egerton’s performance was as equal and as 
respectable as that gentlemans undertakings uniformly are. 


THE FATHER AND HIS CHILDREN. 


Saturday, October 25.—A melo-drama was produced entitled, 
‘‘ The Father and his Children” its plot is as follows : 


Dumont, a ruined merchant has three children, the eldest a beautiful 
young woman, Cecilia. He has saved none of his former fortune, and li- 
terally possesses nothing but a high sense of honour and an unstained repu- 
tation, Driven however to desperation by the hunger and approaching 
starvation of his offspring, he rushes forth and demands money of the first 
man he meets, who proves to be General St. Elme, the commandant of 
Nantz. He however betrays so evidently the circumstance of being a novice 
in this disgraceful and criminal occupation that an explanation insues and the 
General eventually removes his wants. Colonel St. Elme, nephew of this 
benevolent person, under the assumed name of Count Roussillon, has long, in 
vain, endeavoured to seduce Cecilia, and is now determined to carry her off by 
furce: aided by his servant Valentine, he succeeds in doing. so, after having 
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gained admittance into their humble dwelling by an imposition practised on 
Edward, a relative and inmate.—The commandant, te whom the sad story 
becomes known, exerts himself to detect the seducer of this amiable girl and 
eventually digcovers him in his nephew, by whom she is produced and restored 
to her father and family. 

The piece is an alteration from the French by Mr. Pocock. 
Some of the daily prints have stated that the fable resembles 
the pathetic tale of Mrs. Opie, called, ‘* Father and Daughter.” 
No similarity however exists, although we can easily conceive that 
if the author or adapter, had chosen to rely on English, rather than 
French literature for the fable of this production ; Mrs. Opie’s 
simple and pathetic tale, would have furnished a much bet- 
ter plot, The piece is now quaint and Frenchified and even good 
acting has not been able to preserve it from oblivion, 

Mr. Macready in Dumont, was excellent, his delineation of the 
distracted doating father was impassioned and affecting. Miss 
Booth played with great skill and feeling. Messrs. Abbot, Bger- 
ton, Farley, and Blanchard, sustained their respective parts, much 
better than the author, who had done little for them, had any 
tight to anticipate. 
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THE BEE HIVE, 

Wednesday, October 29.—Mr. Denning, a gentleman of provin- 
cial reputation, appeared for the first time in the character of 
Mingle, the loquacious landlord in the farce of ‘* The Bee 
Hive. Report had assigned to him the same talents as Mr. Ma- 
thews, and although we do not consider the standard as very high, 
Mr. Denning certainly fell short. He is rapid, active and enter- 
taining, but has not that queint, slang style of utterance which is 
diverting in his predecessor—We would by no means wish to un- 
dervalue the talents of this geni(leman, who for aught we know, 
may possess ability for the higher walks of the drama, but we — it 
consider that he will never equal Mathews in parts, which re- 
semble Mingle,’ and that if he were to succeed, his talents as an i 
actor, would yet remain unproved. | 

A FRIEND INDEED. 

Wednesday, November 5.—An operatic farce, so entitled, was ° 
for the first time performed at this Theatre. It is the production 
of Mr. Charles Dibdin, and bears sufficient marks of being the 
offspring of an old play-wright, The plot is as follows :— 

Vor. XI.—No. 64, 3D 
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Stubbs, a Yorkshire farmer, comes up to London, on the double errand of 
seeing his daughter, Miss Jane Stubbs, the pupil of a fashionable preceptress, 
Miss Varnish, and of paying his rent to Ebenezer, a quaker, and the guardian 
of Foible, his landlord. Astonished at the prodigious acquirements of his 
daughter, the farmer removes her from the tuition of Miss Varnish, of Celes- 
tina Cottage ; acquirements which, by the bye, consist of the art of jabbering 
bad French, and other equally abstruse attainments ; and, in pure rustic con- 
fidence, leaves her to amuse herself in the Park, whilst he attends a sale at 
Smithfield. The lady, as may be naturally expected in such a situation, is ac- 
costed by a lover, under the assumed name of Sir Thomas Melville, who suc- 
ceeds in persuading her to an elopement, in spite of a previous unfashionable 
attachment to an honest rustic named William. The assumed baronet, how- 
ever, proves to be no other than an unprincipled fellow called Wirlton, who 
has just been released from durance vile in St. George’s Fields, by the disinte- 
rested liberality of Foible, a gentleman who is a compound of frivolity and 
kind-heartedness. Ebenezer, in one of his frequent excursions to discove: 
and alleviate the wretched, meets with 4ugusta Harwood, a most interesting 
girl, who is on the point of being turned into the streets, from her inability to 
continue the payment of her lodgings. She states herself to be entirely igno- 
rant of the name of her parents; that all she knows is, that she was left a 
foundling at the door of a benevolent lady at Worcester, by whom she. wa: 
most tenderly brought up, and excellently educated ; but on the late death, 
however, of her benefactress, the heir at law turns her pennyless into the 
streets, and exposes her to the misery in which she is discovered. Ebenezer, 
touched with her misfortunes, places ber in a safe retreat, in which she is dis- 
covered by Foible, who, it seems, had previously fallen in love with her on 
Worcester Race-course, and who earnestly intreats his guardian to consent t: 
their union. This, however, is refused ; and the quaker-at length removes tie 
lady from London, and the presence of his enamoured ward. Undeterred. 
however, by difficulties, Foib/e follows ; and the parties all meet at an inn cu | 
the Yorkshire-road. At this very same inn, the unfortunate A/’ss Stubbs and 
her admirer triton are detained by a very inconvenient accident—the break- 
ing down of a chaise which was to have conveyed them to Gretna Green ; and 
their further progress is prevented by the arrival of Old Stubbs, and the ori- 
ginal lover William. An interesting discovery now takes place ;—it is found 
that Augusta is the daughter of Ebenezer, from whom she was stolen an in- 
fant ; and he now willingly bestows her on Fuible. Wéiriton is detected in his 
real character ; Miss Stubbs is forgiven, and all are made happy. 


This piece was successful, principally owing to the excellent 
acting with which it was sustained. Fawcett was an able repre- 
sentative of the kind hearted quaker. Emery, as the farmer, and 
Miss-Booth, as the forward town-taught country girl, were un- 
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commonly good, The satire deservedly cast on those who bestow 
such ridiculous and unfit education on girls who ought to be 
at the churn or the spinning-wheel, was well applied ; but neither 
so farcical or so severe as that of Mr. Jameson, in his last comedy. 
Liston as Wirlton, had one scene truly ridiculous, toasting his 
own muffin, and being his own chambermaid in the King’s- 
bench. It was exactly in his line, and he performed it inimitably. 
Jones played Foible with his accustomed talent. ‘Tokely played a 
most absurd character (a quaker servant, who carries a stick, and 
threatens to fight every -body,) with as much humour as could be 
infused into it. Miss Stephens was, as she ever is, interesting, 
and sang delightfully—and Duruset, of whose fine English style 
we are constant admirers, left us nothing to wish for in his vocal 
endeavours. 

The performance of. this piece was suspended, with all other 
theatrical representations, by the lamented death of our most be- 
loved and excellent countrywoman, the Princess Charlotte. 

On Thursday the 20th, however, the very day after her inter- 
ment, the house re-opened, and the proprietors were justly punished 
for their unbecoming haste, by having a miserably thin house— 
the performance, too, if it was to take place at all, ought to have 
been of a more serious description—a tragedy would have been 
more decorous than a comic opera, when the nation was literally in 
tears, 


AMERICAN DRAMA. 
Sir, Liverpool, August 19th, 1817. 


_ Having seen many garbled accounts of the recent Theatrical 
farce at New Orleans, I am induced to hand you a statement of 
facts, and to beg you will give them a place in your publication. 

Mr. Caldwell was engaged upon certain conditions by Mr. 

Holman, to act at a certain hire in New Orleans. Mr. C. entered 


on his engagement, and his part of the contract was fulfilled 
with much pecuniary advantage to Mr. Holman. 

Mr. H. being rather at a loss for actors, cast Mr. C. for.anin- 
ferior part in the play. Mr. C. agreed to take the part assigned 
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to him, provided he might appear in a prominent character in 
the after-piece. This request, (though made in compliance with 
an express agreement,) was refused hy Mr. Holman, and here 
the misunderstanding comnienced. 

After much altercation, Mr. Holman declared, that Mr. Cald- 
well should never appear on those boards again, The public took 
Mr. C. by the hand, and Mr. Holman’s Theatre was almost 
ruined. Some hirelings have asserted, that Mr. Caldwell chal- 
lenged Mr. Holman, and, when the challenge was accepted, that 
Mr. Caldwell did not appear to support it. This imputation ou 
the conduct of Mr. Caldwell created much surprise an¢ uneasi- 
ness to his friends, nor were they satisfied until, on the most un- 
questionable authority, the following facts were transmitted from 
America. 

Mr. Caldwell did challenge Mr. Holman, and so far from not 
abiding by the challenge, Mr. Holman was posted by Mr. Cald- 
well, in consequence of which he has now an action pending 
against him at Mr. Holman’s suit, and the probable result will 
be, that Mr. Caldwell will have to pay a fine of 1000 dollars, and 
will be incapacitated for ever from filling any office in the state, 
where this breach of the peace was committed. 

In common with many of Mr. Caldwell's friends, I feel in- 
terested in the preservation of a character who has hitherto stood 
fair in the world, and I trust you will not think me presumptive, 
when I request this very hasty statement may be embodied in 
your miscellany. Mr.Caldwell is in a strange land—he has been 
the subject of much misrepresentation, and I much regret my 
time will not permit metodo him justice. I have known him for 
years, and I never heard any imputation on his courage or integrity. 

I am Sir, 


Your most Obedient, 
J. K. 


MINOR DRAMA. 
EAST LONDON THEATRE. 
The performances at this house approach nearer to the perfection of the 


Theatres set apart for the exhibition of the regular drama, than any of the 
minor Theatres. ‘he ‘Slave,” and several of our popular gantomiimes, pro- 
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duced under the title of plays, have been given with a splendour and effect, 
very little inferior to the place that gave them birth. These spectacles bave 
been relieved by some of our most admired tragedies, comedies, farces, &c. Mr. 
Cobham, assisted by Mrs. Waring, takes the lead in tragedy ; and our comedies 
find'an able supporterin the vis comica of Mr. Gilbert. Mr.Cobham has received 
a very liberal offer from Mr. Jones, the Dublin manager, to succeed Mr. Con 
way. He will, no doubt, prove a valuable acquisition. 








OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Thursday, November 20.—This little Theatre opened, for its 
short season, with the admirable burletta of ** Love and Poverty,” 
in which a Mr. Lee, from Birmingham, made hisfirst appearance, 
as Count D'Ermonville. He is rather a respectable actor of the 
Holland genus; and appears to understand the business of the | 
scene. We must, however, in kindness to him and to ourselves, 
caution him against theQobstreperous use he makes of his voiee, 
which is certainly harsh, unpleasant, and nasal, though he filters 
it through at least an ounce of, perhaps, the very best Strasburgh. 
His pronunciation is coarsely provincial, and should be amended ; 
who ever heard of a ‘‘qwotage (cottage), or of ‘‘ loightening 
labour with a swong.” Mrs. Pincott, a very pretty woman, played 
the Countess, with a vivaciousness of manner that delighted us ; 
and Mr. Sloman was in ‘excellent fooling,” as Michael.—The 
well-constructed pantomime of ‘‘ The House that Jack Built,” 
followed the burletta, and excited amazing mirth. Mr. Jones is, 
for aught we know, a clever clown ; but he is also the-noisiest 
biped performer our critical ears ever encountered ; and if he con- 
tinues to let off such explosions of deafening noise as we were 
























scared witnesses to this evening, we really shall, in sober earnest- 
ness, recommend the Managers to provide a safety-valve, to carry 
off the redundant ha-as and hoots of this leather-lunged gentle- 
man. A park of artillery bellowing a feu-de-juie, is mere whis- 
pering, when compared with them. Mr. Ellar’s Harlequin is 
quicksilver in convulsions; or an electric-eel in a St. Vitus’s fit. 
Previous to these pieces, a truly-poetical ‘‘ Monologue,” written 
by the author to the Theatre, was impressively recited by Mr. 
Huntley, and received considerable applause. 
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BRIGHTON. 


Mr. Kean has been performing here very recently for the benefit of two or 
three of his brethren who have before been indebted to his talent and libe- 
rality for support and profit. It is reported one of them wished Mr. Kean to 
take his travelling expenses ; this he refused, at the same time remarking, 
‘*My dear sir, a friend does you a very little favour, if in making you a present 
of a hare, he puts you to the expense of carriage and porterage.’’ It iga 
pleasing task to record these little acts of kindness in one who has raised hjm- 
self by his talent alone, to the highest honours of his profession. The Com- 
pany is highly respectable, and greatly strengthened by the talent and skill of 














Mr. Trotter the Manager. 










RICHMOND THEATRE, 


Under the classic management of Mr. Klanert, has been amazingly well 
attended this season.—The benefits have been partially good; our old favourite, 
little Hughes, netted a bumper. He was assisted on this occasion by Messrs, 
Oxberry, Knight and Penley, of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. The house 
wes crowded, to an overflow, a full hour before the performances commenced. 
This marked attention was, no doubt, as much a tribute to his private worth, 
as to his publie talent. A few evenings ago, one of the performers having in- 
dulged too freely with the bottle, appeared upon the stage so inebriated that 
he could scarcely give utterance to a single line of his author. The audience 
bore it with the greatest good nature for some time, but at last their patience 
being exhausted they vented their displeasure, in repeated hisses, which so 
hurt the feelings of the poor culprit, that he staggered forward and addressed 
the enraged auditory in the following manner :— 

“* f am afraid [ am a bad boy (a Jaugh) nay, don’t laugh—I can’t hear it— 

I have been dining with some good fellows,—and devoting my time to the 
jolly god, and drinking the health of three virgins—beautiful creatures (a 
laugh again) don’t laugh, I am going to Ireland, and should like to give you 
a good character t’other side of the water (a /augh)—have youno humanity— 
then I give youup. The audience began to disperse, and left the orator to 
vent his rage upon the scene-shifters and the manager. 































WINDSOR. 


This Theatre closed on Saturday, September 13th, after a sea- 
son of unparalleled success. The ‘‘ Slave” was produced in the 
course of it, with more splendour than the subject deserved, and 
elicited the following observations from a critic in the ‘¢ Windsor 
Express,” whose propriety of remark has already obtained a place 
in our miscellany: — 

“* This is one of those charming monsters which the corrupted taste of a 
huge London audience so highly relishes, It bas, indeed, every recommenda: 
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tion for those who delight in the gratification of their senses during the sleep 
of their understandings. Impudent plagiarisms, hacknied sentiments, inflated 
language, incongruous incidents, and low buffoonery, have seldom met toge- 
ther in amore loving alliance. The process by which this pretty piece of work 
has been put together is amazingly simple. The author first took ‘Oroono- 
ko ;’ and having cut out the natural and pathetic that belongs to the royal 
slave, and destroyed the probability of his character, by transferring the sen- 


timents of his birth and education to a common African, produces a thing 
which never existed and never will exist, which he calls Gambia. This good 
creature, who, according to his own account, was a slave-hunter in Africa, 
talks in good holiday terms, through three acts, about ‘ the cold dews of the 
moon—balmy juice—cup of bitterness—withering torments—wandering spi— 
rits—bowers of bliss—the liberal air—the interminable expanse of heaven— 
the spontaneous wilderness of nature—tongues of angels—fabled land—magie 
power—poet’s song—enchanter’s chain,—and an infinite variety of many other 
such appropriate images and epithets. There is not a single expression through 
out this character which could have been dictated by the overflowings of a no- 

le simplicity ; Gambia is on stilts from beginning to end, vapouring through 
all the cardinal virtues, in ‘ prose run mad !'—This is all helped along by very 
pretty pictures of muslin shades and orange trees, verandas and sugar-canes, a 
hanging bridge, and a canvas sea. Then we have delicious and original war- 
blings about ‘ gentle gales—hollow wave—feathered warbler—death to the foe 
—freedom’s isle—and happy home.’ Last of all comes the prodigious Mr. 
Fogrum, and the clever Mr. Sharpset, who very naturally tell every body how 
very keen they are; wonderful originals of a Cockney and a Yorkshireman ! 
The wit of the former is irresistible; but though be talks much, his humour 
lies in a nut-shell : ¢ York, you’re wanted,’ is the pith of every speech—funny, 
funny fellow !—For this despicable piece of mummery we are told that 1000/. 
was paid to Mr. Morton! Here is a nil desperandum for the dunces ! 

** We were vexed to see such a production as this in the hands of good ac- 
tom. If anything could have reconciled the absurdity of Gambia to our feel- 
ings, it would have been the chasteness, dignity, and force of Mr. Bengough’'s 
performance. Mr. Oxberry and Mr. Weston made their two boobies agreeable, 
for they threw in some touches of nature which the author never dreamt of. 
Mr. S. Penley, in Matthew Sharpset, played a thoughtless fellow with that 
spirit and ease which appears to us his peculiar forte ; we never see him with 
more pleasure than in such characters as the late Mr. Lewis almost created by 
the magic of his genius. Miss R. Penley did all she could for the artificial 
Zelinda, the lovely slave; and it is a high merit that she contrived to make 
her interesting in spite of Mr. Morton. Of Miss Jonas’s vocal talent we must 
Speak in terms of high praise; ier voice is clear and sweet, her execution 


scientific, and her taste correct. She promises to become a very pleating 


Singer, and to acquire adeserved rank amongst the eminent performers of the 


day.’’ 
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From the shortness of the season, the manager, in justice to 
himeelf, could only give benefits to his principal performers, and 
of these the following will be found a correct account :—Mr. Ox- 
berry, 761. Mr. Bengough, 271. Mr. Jefferies, 301. Mr. S. Penlev, 
301. Performers, 32/. Mr. Penley, Miss R. Penley, and Miss Jonas 
(jointly) 56/. X. 


—_— 


THEATKICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


The first number of Mr. Oxberry’s ‘‘ New English Drama” is published.— 
It is embellished with a superb Portrait of Mr. Kean as Sir Giles Overreach, 
which must be deemed a valuable graphic illustration, from the certitude of 


its authenticity, It is the only existing edition which is faithfully marked 
with the stage business and stage directions. ‘This must prove an invaluable 
work to Country Managers, Amateurs, and Actors in particular. 

Mrs. Isaacs, the authoress of several popular works, has a romance in the 
press, of which report speaks very highly. 

Mr. Dimond’s reported drama of the ‘‘ Corsair’ is founded after all upon 
Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Bride of Abydus,”” and Mrs. Mardyn has been mentioned a; 
the probable representative of Zulieka, a part for which her personal beauties 
and interesting simplicity must be peculiarly fitted. Mr. Kean is decidedis 
to sustain the part of Selim. 

We see according to newspaper information, which for once is correct, that 
Mr. W. Farren the Dublin stage-manager is retained for five years at Covent- 
garden, and will commence his engagement with the ensuing season. This 
' gentleman is the son ofthe late eminent tragedian, and has acquired great 
reputation in Ireland for his Sir ddam Contest, &c. &c. 

Mr. Dibdin, we understand, obtained av unanimous renewal of his licerse 
from the magistrates assembled at Kingston, when many compliments were 
paid to the conduct of the Theatre, and that in a way which would have as- 
tonished the liberal mind ef the worthy gentleman whose goodness was 0° 
conspicuous in the police report, and whom Mr. Dibdin has prudently re- 
trained from rendering of public importance, by any legal reply. 

Mr. Howard Payne, it is said, will shortly appear at Covent-garden in the 
part of Jaffier, a character he has sustained most suceessfully with Mis: 
O'Neill in their recent excursion to Chester, Shrewsbury, &c. 

A new opera from the pen of Mr. Earle, the music by Mr. Langs, is in 
rehearsal at Drury—lane Theatre.—An interlude entitled the “ Actress of 
All Work,” written by Mir. Oxberry the comedian, is among the forth-coming . 
novelties. And atragedy by Mr. Soane the successful author of the Inpkeeper’s 
Daughter, The Falls of Clyde, The Bohemian, and The Peasant of Lucern. 




















